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ABSTRACT 
A TIME AND A SEASON: A TRAINING MODULE 
TO ADDRESS END OF LIFE ISSUES IN 


THE AFRICAN AMERICAN CHURCH 


by 


Shirley J. Jackson 


United Theological Seminary, 2011 


Mentors 


Terry Thomas, D.Min. 
Ricky Woods, D.Min. 


The context for this model of ministry is the Prospect Liberty C. M. E. church in 
Monticello, Georgia. The focus of this training model addresses end of life issues of 
congregants in the African American church to empower and change their attitudes 
towards death and dying. Educating congregants about end of life issues will stimulate 
informed choices leading to a change in attitude towards mortality. Qualitative and 
quantitative methods are used in pre and post-test analyses to evaluate the model’s 
effectiveness. The findings will measure the impact of the training model on the laity’s 


knowledge of end of life issues. 
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INTRODUCTION 


John 14:3 states, “Let not your heart be troubled, if you believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s House there are many mansions: if it were not so I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you; I will come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where I am you may be also.” Even though it is not expressly stated, one can deduce 
that the preparation to which Jesus refers will be made following death. More 
specifically, Jesus reveals his intention to make ready a place for those who believe in 
Him. He gives reassurance of the provision he will be making for this inevitable end. The 
issue which this passage of scripture calls attention to is preparation for life after death. 
This portion of scripture puts the microscope on an issue that is the source of unease and 
discomfort for many. 

In John 14:3 Jesus gave the assurance that he will make preparation after death 
for those who believe in Him. These words are often not sufficient for the parties directly 
involved in end of life situations. The preparation that Jesus promises could be classified 
as being supernatural since it is going to occur beyond the sphere of natural existence. 
However, it is the lack of preparation in the natural realm that causes heartache to diverse 
individuals faced with end of life issues. 

Regardless of their social, economic, or religious backgrounds, many people 
often experience great discomfort and unease when confronted with end of life matters. 


Congregants of the African American church are not excluded from the aforementioned 


population. Although Jesus offered promises of provision after death, church members 
struggle with the reality of end of life crises when they surface. These struggles are often 
manifested in an attitude of indifference. As a result, it has been observed that end of life 
matters are often only dealt with out of necessity. It is this observation that caused this 
researcher to pursue this area of investigation and module development. 

Preliminary assessments revealed that there is some level of dysfunction when it 
comes to pastoral care by sections of the African American church community facing end 
of life issues. In more specific terms, there seems to be a fissure between the able bodied 
and terminally ill segments of the congregation. Ultimately, those facing the inevitable 
end are now routinely disconnected from fellowship. Therefore, there is a great need to 
close this gap. Hence, the development of this training module which will place emphasis 
on administering pastoral care through education and training. 

The process of designing this module will be progressively outlined in each 
chapter of this doctoral project. Chapter One offers a definition of pastoral care, which is 
the ministry focus of this model. In this chapter the researcher provides justification for 
the choice of this ministry focus. The unique perspective that this researcher brings to the 
issue of pastoral care and end of life issues will also be examined. A description of the 
Prospect Liberty Christian Methodist Episcopal Church concludes this first chapter. 

Chapter Two provides an in-depth examination of previous research done in the 
ministry focus of this module as the basis for articulating and establishing an alternative 
to existing models. This comparative analysis will be done in the areas of grief and 


bereavement, hospice as an option, funeral planning and staying connected. In this 


Lee) 


review, the thrust of previous work will be discussed and the point of departure of this 
project will be established. 

Chapter Three offers additional analysis of literature related to the ministry focus 
of the model being designed. However, this review provides a theoretical framework for 
the current project. This chapter lays the historical, biblical, and theoretical foundations 
for this model. Once the groundwork for this study is laid then the method used for the 
gathering of data for this study will be outlined in Chapter Four. 

Chapter Four presents the methodology used in every phase of the study. It offers 
a microscopic view of the implementation stage of this project. More specifically, details 
are given regarding the means used to gather and analyze data collected for this project. 
A review of the data relative to the study’s objective is also done in this chapter. Chapter 
Five expands on Chapter Four by stating what actually happened during the field 
experience stage of this project. The nature of interaction with the study population, or 
the congregants of the specified context, is described. The challenges, limitations, and 
triumphs of this experience are vividly documented in this chapter. 

Finally, Chapter Six is the summative chapter. Here the researcher’s reflections 
on the project are shared. A comparison of project objectives versus project outcomes is 
outlined in this chapter. The final model which was developed after the field experience 
is also presented. Some level of synthesis is done at this stage as the researcher reflects 
on the field experience for this study. In addition, projections and recommendations for 
future study of the project model are made. 

The model developed in this project is designed on the assumption that within the 


African American church community many struggle with end of life crisis. Confronting 


this issue is an even greater challenge when no preparation has been made for death in the 
natural and spiritual realm. This is primarily due to a lack of education about preparation 
and advance planning. The goal of the model is to make education and preparation the 


norm among the people existing in this study’s context. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter defines the area of ministry the model is addressing. It explains why 
this area of ministry was chosen and what special insights the author brings to bear on 
this ministry. The context for the model is clearly spelled out in this section. 

Chapter One provides an in depth discussion of four aspects of the area of 
ministry being targeted in the model developed by this researcher. Firstly, a background 
about pastoral care, which is the area of ministry being focused on, will be analyzed. 
Secondly, this chapter will present the factors that influenced the researcher’s choice of 
pastoral care as the focus of this model. Thirdly, insights on pastoral care that are specific 
only to the researcher’s career and personal experiences will be highlighted. Fourthly, the 
context within which this model will be applied will be described and its relevance 
outlined. In more specific terms, the context is the Prospect Liberty Christian Methodist 


Episcopal Church in Monticello, Georgia. 
Area of Ministry Defined 


As the seasons of the ecological system change, so do the seasons of life. This is 
the perspective that undergirds the ministry focus as this model was being refined. The 
seasons of life change are akin to the area of pastoral care. Generally, pastoral care 


encompasses the care provided by pastors, chaplains and other religious leaders. Such 


care would include counseling and other aspects of nurturing which wouid ensure the 
overall well-being of the people for whom these religious and pastoral professionals are 


responsible. 
Justification of Ministry Focus 


The researcher’s reason for choosing pastoral care as the focus of this model is 
rooted in her professional and academic interests and background. As a hospice chaplain, 
the researcher pursued a divinity degree with emphasis in pastoral care and counseling. 
Upon completion of a unit of Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) during this course of 
study the researcher realized that this was a rewarding field of ministry. 

The objective of that CPE was to bring theological students of various faiths into 
a supervised encounter with persons in crises. Out of an intense involvement with persons 
in need and feedback from peers and teachers, participating theological students 
developed an awareness of themselves as persons. They also became more conscious of 
the needs of those to whom they minister.' This goal was accomplished even as students 
relieved themselves of emotional burdens that may have weighed them down for years. 
This entire process was aimed at removing any possible obstacle to effective counseling. 
Overall this proves to be the most gratifying work in which the researcher has ever been 
involved. 

The researcher’s affinity to pastoral care is also closely related to her work as a 
chaplain in hospice facilities. In the world of work, the researcher works as a hospice 
chaplain visiting the terminally ill in their assisted living facilities, nursing homes, and 


private residences. Spiritual tools are used to assess the patient’s spiritual needs. The 


‘Clinical Pastoral Education. www.acpe.edu (accessed September 14, 2011). 


results of such assessments are used to determine the type of spiritual interventions 
needed. These interventions may include prayer meditations, blessings, memorial 
services, funerals and the sacraments of baptisms and the Eucharist. While serving people 
of various faiths and ethnicities, the researcher observed that in many African American 
congregations’ people who are suffering from terminal illnesses are often disconnected 
from their faith communities. Many families are unprepared in regard to funeral planning, 


and often, they are left without grief and bereavement support. 
Special Insights on Ministry Focus 


The researcher’s work as a pastor has also led to the creation of unique insights in 
the chosen area of ministry for the model. Congregants of the researcher’s church belong 
to a homogenous demographic. All members of Prospect Liberty Christian Methodist 
Episcopal Church are African American. As pastor, the researcher‘s spirit has been 
somewhat grieved by the disconnect which is apparent between the dying and the rest of 
the church. Many of the ailing congregants have served the church for forty to fifty years, 
yet receive no real support from their fellow church members during their end of life 


crises. 


Context of Model 


The New Prospect Liberty Christian Methodist Church, where the researcher 
serves as pastor, is the context of the model being developed. This church is located in 
Monticello, Georgia. According to the 2000 census, the population of Monticello was 
2,428, of which 1,299 are African American. This fifty-three percent makeup in the 


Monticello African American population is mirrored in New Prospect Liberty’s 


congregation. The majority of the current membership of New Prospect Liberty C. M. E. 
church resides in Monticello. The remainder of the congregation resides in Shady Dale, 
which is in Jasper County. Some also reside in Mansfield and Newborn, which are 
located in Newton County. All four of these cities are within an eight mile radius of the 
church. The church was built in this location because it was deemed central. 

The Prospect Liberty C. M. E. church is located at 21131 Highway 11 North, 
Monticello Georgia. This pastoral appointment was done on August 6, 2010 by the 
Bishop of the Georgia North Conference of the Sixth Episcopal District. As the 
researcher began to search, there was no recorded history of the church to record the 
dedicated work of members pass and present. 

The researcher began to talk with current and former members who would share 
their stories of the church’s past. None of the stories offered any concrete dates of the 
church’s beginnings. One older member who still plays a pivotal role in the church’s 
cohesiveness shared the history of the land. The land was loaned to a group of share 
croppers by a white family whose descendants still live in Monticello. Therefore the 
church does not own the land but were told they could use the land as long as there was a 
church on the land. When the land ceases to be used as a church, the land goes back to 
the original owners or their descendants. So they received a charter and not a deed. 

The researcher designed this ministry model to assist the laity in their efforts to 
bridge the gap and seal the bond between the terminally ill and the rest of the 
congregation. Ultimately, the model’s goal is to alleviate the stress of last minute 


preparation and decision-making related to end of life arrangements. Following are some 


of the questions to be asked of African American church congregants during spiritual 
assessments: 


e Is your church or pastor involved in the end of life journey of 
congregants? 


e Have you had a call or visit from the pastor or church members? 

When the responses to these questions are in the affirmative, the researcher is 
understandably joyful. However, more often than not the answer is no. On occasion, after 
the terminally ill person has made their transition, the researcher is asked to present their 
eulogy. This request is often accompanied by the statement “Well you know them better 
than Pastor Smith.” 

Realistically, illness, end of life crises, and accompanying grief are important 
seasons of life that affect everyone at some point in their life’s journey. These seasons 
may extend for months or years affecting all aspects of day-to-day life. As communities 
of faith, it is important to adequately prepare for these seasons. An intentional and 
detailed plan should be devised to ensure that affected and forgotten members of the 
congregation remain connected. 

There are various reasons why parishioners may be hesitant about visiting or 
sitting with people who are terminally ill. Some feel uncomfortable because they do not 
know what to say, while others do not know whether to pray for their healing or quick 
demise in order to end their suffering. These may be among the reasons why there exists 


a gap between these two groups. Hartwell asserts that most of us prepare for birthing, 
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schooling, graduating, marrying, baptizing, confirming, and employment. Yet she 
contends that in the midst of our living, we can all prepare to die.” 

The researcher’s context was also chosen against the backdrop of the belief that 
no one should die alone. James Brook contends that the time has come for faith 
communities to reassess their approaches to helping congregants affected by end of life 
crises. Among some of the questions asked by this author are the following: 


e What can we do to ensure that all people will remain connected to 
their faith community throughout these important seasons of life? 


e How can we mobilize care and support for people living with 
illness, end of life and grief? 


e How can we become a supportive community for all people during 
these challenging times?* 


The writer feels compelled to educate laity on the importance of preparing for 
their death out of love for their loved ones. According to Hartwell, preparing for death 
are gifts for better grief for those who remain behind. Most persons in the African 
American community do not have a living will; they are not familiar with advance 
directives, organ donation or hospice as an option. The researcher asserts that in this 
season of her life, the goal is to make the church aware of these options through the 
creation of this model. It is hoped that this model will choose to be a valuable tool in 
providing education for the African American Christian community about the importance 


of making sure that those faced with end of life crises remain connected. 


“Amy Heartwell, Ready to Live, Prepared to Die: A Provocative Guide to the Rest of Your Life 
(Wheaton, Illinois: Harold Shaw Publishers, 1995, xv. 


3Brooks, 2. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


As the writer reflects on the church, the visible community of believers, she 
recalls a community of hope and reconciliation. The church is a place where believers in 
Christ come together in love, faith and encouragement. Much has been written about the 
church and the many aspects of care and the service it provides for its parishioners. 
Likewise, much has been written about church doctrine, growth and evangelism, foreign 
mission, discipleship, youth, and spirituality as a whole. However, resources were scarce 
in the area of caring for African American congregants at the end of life. There is a 
plethora of material written on the areas mentioned above but very little on death specific 
to this community. In this model the author addresses four areas of concern for the 
African American church: grief and bereavement, staying connected, hospice as an 
option, and funeral planning. 

In The Unbroken Circle; a Toolkit for Congregations Around Hlness, End of Life 
and Grief, James L. Brooks says that the time has come for faith communities to release 
their approaches to helping members experiencing illness, end of life and grief. However, 
most churches do not have the resources, training, and support they need to offer 
comprehensive caring ministries for people during these important times. Most churches 


operate out of a crisis response approach; Brooks says that the time has come for faith 
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communities to reassess their approaches to members experiencing illness, end of life and 
grief. 

This book examines how people from the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh, Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim faiths mark a person’s death. Each faith has its own funeral 
customs and rituals which help its followers to cope with the death of a loved one. Each 
faith also has its own beliefs about what becomes of us after we die. This book was very 
informative in the area of burial and mourning practices.’ 

For more than two decades, prior to writing on death and dying, Dr. Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross had worked with dying patients. This book is an account of a new and 
challenging opportunity to refocus on the patient as a human being, to include him in 
dialogues, to learn from him the strengths and weaknesses of the hospital management of 
the patient. Kubler-Ross sits with the dying patient as a student in order to learn about the 
final stages of life with all its anxieties, fears, and hopes. It is her hope that this book will 
encourage others not to shy away from the hopelessly sick but to get closer to them as 
they can help them much during their final hours. It describes, in five stages, a process by 
which people deal with grief and tragedy, especially when diagnosed with a terminal 
illness or catastrophic loss. 

Mary G. Spiro, in Facing Death: Where Culture, Religion, and Medicine Meet 
says, Death like birth is a once in a life time event, there is no chance to try it again; how 
might we best prepare for it? A good preparation for death is not just executing a legal 
document. Aids have reminded us that the young do indeed die, and it cannot escape our 


notice that we ourselves will age and die just as will or did our parents, grandparents, and 


"A. Ganeri, Journey’s End: Death and Mourning (London, UK: Evans Brothers Limited, 1998), 4. 


ue: 


everyone else before them. Everyone will have to prepare for their own death, watching it 
get closer and closer, and waiting for a moment that may take months or years to come, 
however, it will surely come. The papers collected in this volume will help us to reopen 
some old questions and look differently at death. 

The story of Job grapples with the question of why those who lead a good and 
upright life have suffered, and it has challenged, perplexed, and comforted readers for 
millennia. Job and the Mystery of Suffering by Richard Rohr speaks strongly to those 
whose world has fallen apart, moreover, it is a call to let go of old certitudes and goals 
and place faith and trust radically in God alone. In this exploration, many questions are 
raised about the reader's own life as a parallel to Job, providing a deeper understanding 
into life. In the course of the story, Job witnesses the reality of pain, but also gains a new 
sense of joy, freedom and restoration of soul. 

“The feeling that individual needs will be met by the resources received through 
membership in the group” is what he terms “integration and fulfillment of needs.” In The 
Unbroken Circle, Brooks provides what he terms a éoo/kit, which is a guide for faith 
communities facing overwhelming demands and the thicket of existing resources. One of 
these tools guides faith community leaders and members in finding a new vision of what 
it means to be in community with people living with terminal challenges. Brooks gives 
specific steps on how to build end of life support in our churches. 

David Kessler’s book, The Needs of the Dying; A Guide for Bringing Hope, 
Comfort, and Love to Life’s Final Chapter, can best be described in the words of 
Marianne Williamson. She says, “This book serves the needs of the person sitting by the 


bedside as much as it does the person who is lying in the bed. In it you will find 
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gentleness and peace in the experience of death.” In this book Kessler shares insights 
gained from his friend and contemporary Elizabeth Kubler-Ross and Mother Teresa; this 
was eye opening for the writer. Kessler contends that life is based on hope, so that 
persons will not lose control over their lives and their loved ones will be able to get along 
without them. And, finally, persons hope that they will not be alone at the end. Others 
find hope in faith and spirituality. As caregivers, ministers, and friends, we must be 
careful not to rob the dying of their God-given hope, even the hope of a miracle. Yet, at 
the same time we must prepare them for death. Kessler gives insights on talking to, and 
listening to the dead and when verbal communication is no longer possible. 

Another work examined is the work of Edwin R. DuBose: Collaborating with 
hospitals, hospices, and congregations in the Chicago area, the Park Ridge Center 
conducted a two-year qualitative research study to better understand spiritual care at the 
end of life. Researchers observed clergy interactions with patients in hospital, hospice, 
and congregational settings. They also interviewed hospital and hospice chaplains, 
congregational clergy, and people with life-threatening illness. The project’s results 
provide clergy with a more substantial understanding of people’s spiritual beliefs about 
death and dying and suggest strategies to better meet the spiritual needs of dying people. 

David Kessler, in The Needs of the Dying: A Guide for Bringing Hope, Comfort, 
and Love to Life’s Final Chapter, shares vital information on the subject. This 
information is helpful to the dying, family members, and church members who will be 
participating in the churches’ end of life ministry. Advanced directives, the fear of 
becoming addicted to pain medication, the physical symptoms of death, and ways in 


which we isolate the dying. 
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Living Well and Dying Faithfully, by John Swinton and Richard Payne, offers 
insights on various aspects of suffering, dying, and spirituality. One of the primary 
questions that this book seeks to answer is this: Is dying well simply a matter of 
developing and utilizing technical excellence to alleviate suffering, or is there another 
way in which we might understand it? The authors suggest that there is a different way 
to approach death and dying, a way that is rooted in the Christian tradition and offers 
transformed understandings and practices that can work alongside current knowledge to 
bring healing and hope even in the midst of dying. In order to achieve such a task, 
persons must begin to think differently. The authors recognize and strive to capture the 
deep unease experienced by many people who believe that end-of-life care is a medical 
issue. The role of the pastor and chaplain are examined as they display the compassion 
and presence of God. 

Kenneth J. Doka in Living With Grief: Before and After The Death, explores 
anticipatory grief and mourning, supporting families through the process of death, and the 
role of the funeral as survivors cope with death. 

In Ready to Live, Prepared to Die, Amy Harwell shares her story about living the 
precious, present moments joyfully. However, this book is also about the difficult journey 
and challenges toward this goal. After being diagnosed with cancer and given weeks to 
live, the author shares her personal story, personal and practical; part story and part 
checklist; her stories and her friend’s stories; her struggles and theirs. It is also about the 
steps she took, decisions she made, books she read and films she watched. She shares the 
issues, options, and decisions she faced while preparing to die so that others can consider 


them and apply them to their situation. Information on advance directives which includes 
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living wills and durable power of attorney for healthcare are equally important aspects of 
this book. 

The Hospice Handbook, written by Larry Beresford, is a complete guide 
regarding what hospice is and is not, how to find the right hospice, how to determine 
hospice eligibility, how to make an informed decision, and the right questions to ask.” 
This book helps to relate the basics of hospice to the congregation enabling them to be 
more informed on the purpose and concept of hospice. 

In an article written in the Healing Ministry Vol. 26, Number 4, Julie Wiskind 
shares a new concept in funeral planning. The home funeral centered in the home can 
offer opportunities for healing; family members can tell and retell stories of details 
leading up to the death. The family presents the transit permit to the crematory or 
cemetery when they arrive for burial. 

The Biblical Imperative of a Relational Theology summarizes the benefits of the 
concept of relational theology to a grieving community. It is very instrumental to the 
pastoral caregiver during his/her interaction with those who are dying. The caregiver 
grows in their relationship with God, thereby displaying the love and character of God. 
With love and care, the caregiver nurtures and embraces the patient, establishing a bond 
of trust. The caregiver can help the patient transition with ease, providing words of 
comfort during end of life crises.” 

Long, in his book, Accompany Them With Singing: The Christian Funeral, gives 


four needed elements: (1) a holy person; (2) a holy place; (3) a holy people and (4) a holy 


*L. Beresford, The Hospice Handbook (Boston, MA: Little Brown and Company, 1993). 


Donald P. Richmond. “The Biblical Imperative of a Relational Theology,” Didasklia Otterburne, 
May 8, no 1 (Fall 1996): 41-48. 


T. 


script are brought together and put into motion in the theater of the funeral. This is the 
makings of a good funeral. He says these elements, working together, enable a good 
funeral to achieve eight key purposes: including telling the story and oblation, what one 
offers God.* 

In, Handbook for Those Who Grieve, Auz and Andrews address the basic topics 
relating to grief. They provided short descriptions of what to expect, what is needed, and 
what others may need in terms of grief support, tips for planning a funeral, information 
on helping children grieve, and a list of Do’s and Don’ts for family and friends. They 
have volumes of complex information into simple list form.” 

Granger E. Westberg, in Good Grief, describes the grief process in terms of the 
good aspects of grief. Everyone experiences loss in some measure; whether it is the loss 
of a person or thing. Loss varies from the loss of a job, the uprooting of a family, or the 
loss of a parent or child to a terminal illness. The loss over anything important and the 
grief that follows is as natural as breathing. Westburg says that various forms of loss that 
occur need not be entirely damaging; they can also be life-enhancing. Suffering is not 
good, but you need not be devastated by it. Ultimately people can be healed of their 
bitterness and move ahead.° 

There are many authors who have taken on the task of writing about Jesus Christ; 
W. Barclay is one who does an exceptional job of providing insight into the way in which 


Christ may have been viewed in His own time. Jesus As They Saw Him: New Testament 


“T. G. Long, Accompany Them With Singing: The Christian Funeral. 137. 


°M. M. Auz and Maureen Lyons Andrews, Handbook for Those Who Grieve: A Resource For 
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Interpretations of Jesus, ’ draws on both biblical and historical information. This book 
enabled the writer to glean scholarly references which provided her with a way to better 
depict the figure of Christ as a guide. 

This book shares tremendous insights into matters and occurrences that really 
count in life. For example, what is happening? What has life been all about? How is this 
meaningful now? The author of Spiritual Care at the End of Life: Challenges for 
Hospital, Hospice, and Congregational Clergy, Edwin R. DuBose asserts that there is a 
need to make sense of what is happening, to find some purpose that will enable people to 
reconcile their feelings and restore a sense of connection to self; God, and others. This 
book helped the writer better understand the emotional, physical, and even social trauma 
one experience at the end of life. These are the insights the writer plans to share with the 
African American Church community.* 

Words to Help the Grieving Hold Fast and Let Go, similar to books such as Acts 
of Faith and embracing concepts like The Daily Word, a collection of small lessons 
regarding handling grief and facing the end of the life of a loved one with strength. The 
writer was able to use one of these lessons as a way of explaining how the act and art of 
compassion transforms people. Additionally, from that same lesson the writer was also 


able to reiterate the power of relational theology.’/0/ Things Jesus has Done for You'® 


’W. Barclay, Jesus as They Saw Him: New Testament Interpretations of Jesus (New York, NY: 
Harper & Row Publishers, 1962). 
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offers insight into the promises that Jesus Christ has made. In that vein the writer was 
able to gather information regarding the way in which Christ treated his disciples and to 
build upon the argument of how Christ would treat followers in general which was an 
integral point of the paper. 

In her book Living With Death and Dying: How to Communicate With the 
Terminally Ill, Kubler-Ross, emphasizes how important it is to listen and hear patients. 
She introduces the effectiveness of drawings made at significant times in one’s life. This 
book also gave the writer valuable insights on ministering to patients who die suddenly 
leaving their families members in crises." 

Constructing A Manual For the Study of Death And Dying is a complete manual 
for death and dying and funeral planning that can be used with groups of adults in church 
or community settings. The guide for funeral planning was most helpful, which included 


criticism of funeral practices, what are the alternatives and whether there is an ideal 


practice.” 


NE. Kubler-Ross, Living With Death and Dying: How to Communicate With the Terminally Ill 
(New York, NY: Simon & Schuster. 1981). 


"2D. W. Shilling, “Constructing a Manual for Study of Death and Dying” (A Dissertation 
Project, 1978). 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Historical Foundation 


Death is a phenomenon or dynamic that is an inevitable part of life. However, 
each religion views it differently. As a chaplain, the writer has worked with dying 
patients for the last seven years. She has sat with them and shared some of their most 
sacred moments. The writer has also been present when verbal communication ceased 
and the God of presence prevailed. In her professional capacity, she has helped the 
patients’ families cope in many ways. Among other approaches, the writer provided 
support to clients by providing comforting words of encouragement and sharing a 
meditation, hymn, or prayer. On occasion, the writer’s presence has been considered the 
calm in the midst of crisis. The diverse responses to grief and death observed by the 
writer during her consult prompted the desire to conduct a historical analysis. In this 
examination, the writer sought to gain insight into the ancient practices of three groups 
related to death and dying. The beliefs and traditions of the Africans, Israelites, and 
Christians revealed both similarities and differences in the understandings of life, death, 


mourning, and afterlife. 
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African Burial Traditions 


According to Dr. Ofori-Atta, the cradle of civilization was first rocked in Africa. 
He further states that the African is the prototype of the human species, extending back 
over three and a half million years. Among the first were the Bantu, which means people 
of God.’ The African people’s submission to divine authority is not only reflected in 
their name, it is also inherent in their hierarchical structure. In many African villages, the 
natives followed a hierarchy of status and power in the universe. There were political 
hierarchies that featured chiefs and kings. Other hierarchies included babies, children, 
older brothers and sisters, parents, and grandparents. However, the African power 
structure placed God at the top. Although, this placement of God did not make God 
human, it made it easier for the Africans to communicate with God. While God fulfilled a 
parental role, God was also Creator of all things, Sustainer of Creation, and Ruler and 


Judge over the universe. God was also holy, omniscient, and omnipotent.” 
Death and Ancient Africa 


In Africa, death was viewed the same way as birth—merely a transmission from 
one kind of life to another.’ For the African, death, or the act of dying was normal. 
People referred to it as going back home, disappearing, ceasing to breathe, sleeping, or 


going to the forefathers. Akintunde E. Akinade states, “African people are under a 
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constant threat of obliteration by famine, drought, genocidal warfare, refugee problems 
and AIDS.”* Africans’ almost anticipatory view of death is as a consequence of the many 
threats to their mortality. Africans did not consider death to be the final stage in life. The 
departed simply pushed from one existence to another.” The Akhan of Ghana provides an 
ideal example of the Africans’ transitory perspective of death. 

According to the Akan, a human being possesses okra, a part of Onyame, an 
essence of God in every person and is considered the essential part of being human. 
Because animals do not possess okra, it is the presence of okra that separates a living 
human being from a non-human creature. The departure of okra from the body signifies 
death. Upon death, the okra returns to its source and is reunited with Onyame. It is 
inconceivable for the Akan to imagine that the Creator could die, so they believe that the 
okra continues to exist when one dies physically. Ultimately, the Akans are convinced 
that there is something that is eternal and indestructible in man who continues to exist 
after death in the land of spirits.° 

Generally, Africans viewed death as a consequence rather than a natural course of 
life. According to Akinade, “In an African community, death is a process that removes a 


7 


person gradually from the present to the past.”’ They believed that death was caused by 


sorcery, curses, broken taboos, and oaths. In the case of sorcery, people searched for 
those who used witchcraft or magic against the dead person. The guilty person was 


sometimes beaten to death, fined, or thrown out of the village. According to African 


‘Akitunde E. Akinade, “Death: An African Perspective,” Living Pulpit (July 1998): 2. 
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myths, Africa human beings brought the curse of death upon themselves through 
disobedience of divine orders. God had forbidden the first people to eat a certain fruit, 
eggs or animals; however, they did not adhere to his command. According to Mbiti, in 
Uganda, the spirit of death never laughs; its work is to kill, destroy, take away, and 
terrorize people everywhere.* He claims that death was always caused; it never just 
happened. Africans were not firm believers in natural death. Many people believed that 
sometimes old people died due to natural causes. In the case of a natural death, the 


Africans did not believe that God intervened too often. 
Ancient African American Perspective on Death 


As with their counterparts on the African continent, death was deemed a fair and 
reasonable expectation by African Americans long ago. From their point of view, death 
was a natural part of life.” It was a phenomenon that was expected because of the frailty 
of their lives. According to Richard A. Kalish and David K. Reynolds, “Death has 
provided Black Americans with a reference point for existence.”'° This means that this 
key life event that was often feared by many was accepted with a great sense of 
resignation by African Americans in the pre and post slavery era. As explained in the 
book Death and Ethnicity: A Psychocultural Study, 

From the shipboard horrors of slaving ships to the slavery era to 


the ghetto of modern America, death was compared with life and, 
not infrequently, death was preferred." 


*Mbiti, 49. 
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In many accounts of the slavery experience, it was stated that death provided a 
means of escape from the cruelty and humiliation of slavery imposed by the then 
dominant class. It was expected and in some cases a much anticipated end to a harsh and 
tumultuous life. The random and unpredictable manner in which slaves lives were 
terminated also contributed to this almost fearless approach to death. According to Kalish 
and Reynolds, “For the Black in slavery times, death or other forms of personal loss 
could come at any time, or any age, randomly, and often at the whim of someone else.” 

The equanimity and sense of expectancy demonstrated by African Americans 
about death is very evident in the Gullah people of the South. This could be attributed to 
their view that life continues in a different place after death. The article “Death: An 
African Perspective” highlights the point that “The African also understands that the dead 
are not dead. Africans strongly believe that departed members of the family exist in a 
spirit world and still maintain a keen interest in the lives of those who continue to live.””° 
The doctrine of immortality taught to salves was propagated by missionaries and actively 
believed. Paul Johnson describes,” One Methodist missionary described officiating in the 
1830’s at the burial of a young Gullah woman who had died ‘in full hope of immortal 
life.’”!* This view of existence after death is mirrored by those who live on the African 


continent. The Akan people of Africa believe that “death is not the end of existence.”’” 
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Traditional African American Funeral Rites 


The Gullah people of South Carolina are descendants of African slaves who were 
brought to America. They brought with them many traditions and customs which they 
still practiced in their new homeland. Among the rites transported from Africa by the 
Gullahs are those related to burials. Generally, these rites were highly spiritual and 
involved to a great extent the use of musical and written expressions that was indicative 
of a godly consciousness. These southern people incorporated poetry and sad songs in 
their very solemn going away ceremonies. This was their common response to any event 
that brought them great grief. In describing a Gullah funeral scene, Paul Johnson writes, 
“The scene was solemn and silent except for the thrilling note of the whippoorwill, whose 
home was this lonely retreat and graves of all sizes.”'® 

The Methodists Church constituted a significant influence on the Gullah funeral 
songs and poetry. The teachings of missionaries combined with the creative input of the 
slaves resulted in the creation of a repertoire of prayer songs and hymns used extensively 
in funeral ceremonies. Johnson explains, “Methodist missionaries preaching and counsel 
often provided Gullahs with raw material for their songs and interpretations of sacred 
rites.”!” The Gullah perspective that death is just the end of life on earth is reflected in 
their very heavenly musical and literary expressions upon the death of one of their own. 


“As professors of Christianity, Gullahs looked forward to a heavenly home.”"* 


‘Paul E. Johnson ed.. African American Christianity: Essays in History (Los Angeles, CA: 
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Community involvement was critical in African funeral rites. More particularly, 
corporate solidarity was shown through funeral processions. Relatives, neighbors, and 
friends gathered together at the grieving family’s home and processed to the church and 
on burial site. In the case of the Gullah people, “the procession moved slowly ‘with 
lighted torches interspersed through the rank.’”’? The Akan people conducted a similar 
exercise as part of the internment process. According to Akinade, “African people are 
under a constant threat of obliteration by famine, drought, genocidal warfare, refugee 
problems and AIDS.””° The integration of community did not end with the funeral 
procession. It is common for members of African communities to hold wakes on the 
nights prior to the burial. These are actually gatherings of friends and relatives where 
hymns are sung, food is eaten and games are played. The ultimate goal of this event is to 
remember the dead person’s life and offer support to the grieving family. 

It was imperative that the officiating figure at the funeral be one who is trusted by 
the relatives of the dead. This official was quite often a spiritual leader who held the same 
beliefs as the grieving family. In their research, Kalish and Reynolds found that “Most 
people want the clergyman presiding at the funeral to be selected by their family after 
their death...””! This spiritual leader usually leads in the church service as well as the 


final graveside rites. 
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Africans’ Grief and Mourning 


Grief and mourning are key elements of the death experience for Africans. 
Observers of African mourning, however, would have different accounts of the intensity 
of grief expressions based on time. The level of mourning and grief could escalate or 
deescalate based on how close it was to the burial day. Due to the belief that there was 
life after death and hope of seeing the dead again, mourners were generally very calm 
during the days after the death. According to Kwasi Kwakye-Nuako, 

More important, during the early days of the funeral, people still 

entertained the hope that the member of their lineage was on a 

journey and would definitely return.” 

This disposition gradually changes as the time of burial drew near. Pent up grief 
often leads to great outbursts as final rites are being performed on the day of the funeral. 
They are recorded instances of children stopping funeral processions and disrupting those 
in the process of placing the body into the ground.”* 

There are some differences between the grieving patterns of traditional and 
contemporary Africans. Traditional African mourning run for a longer period and is more 
expressive. On the contrary, members of contemporary African societies are more 
conservative. Kalish and Reynolds state that “younger persons apparently do not extend 


their feelings.””* Overall, Africans have a very distinct history when it comes to their 


perspective on and reactions to death. 
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Jewish Burial Traditions 


Like the Africans, ancient Jews held a transitory view of death. Pre-Jewish history 
explains that man believed in the continuation of life after death. Through the rituals of 
ancestor worship and necromancy, objects that were thought useful in the next life were 
furnished for the deceased. According to biblical accounts, when God called Abraham 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, which was the oldest civilization, the Chaldeans filled the 
graves of the elite with slaves, musical instruments, and other treasures.”> 

As is the case with African cultures, researchers do not know for sure how the 
Israelites’ belief in God influenced their view of death. However, an examination of the 
evolution of their religious worship would shed some light on that connection. In the 
book of Joshua, he reminds Israel that “Long ago your forefathers including Terah, the 
father of Abraham and Nahot, lived beyond the river and worshiped other gods” (24:2). 
Abraham undoubtedly worshiped idols in his home city of Ur. The city’s chief god, 
Nanna, lived at the top of the great clay-brick, Ziggurat. At age seventy-five, God 
commanded Abraham to leave his country (Gn 12:1). Thus, through Abraham’s 
willingness to move, the Israelite nation began. 

The family of Israel settled in a fertile district in the western delta of the Nile 
River in what was known as Lower Egypt.”° Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt “in the 
country of Goshen: and they had possessions therein, and grew, and multiplied 


exceedingly” (Gn7:27). It was then that Israel became enslaved. After a period of roughly 
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400 years of enslavement, God chose Moses at the burning bush to deliver Israel. It was 
at the burning bush that God revealed himself to Moses as YHWH, or “I am that I am.” 
This can also be translated as “I will be who I will be.” YHWH brought his people out 
with a mighty hand across the Red Sea and across the desert. He created laws for them 


that forbade them to worship any other God. 
Jewish Perspective on Death 


The Israelite’s perspective on death was also a function of their concept of who 
God, or YHWH, is. According to Todd Van Beck, Jews believe that God is the creator 
and has authority over everything on earth.”’ Their faith and hope were based on the God 
of the Covenant, the starting point of all biblical thinking about God or YHWH. YHWH 
chose a people, involved himself in its historical development, and displayed his power in 
blessings as well as punishments”*. To the Jewish people, YHWH was ever-present, 
faithful, holy, almighty, and eternal covenant keeping God. 

The Israelites view of this covenant keeping God could be used to derive the 
pillars of their perspective on death. The first pillar specifies that YHWH was the author 
of death as well as life. Van Beck states that “Jews accept it as a simple fact of life that 
everything that lives must die, and Judaism provides ways of helping people come to 
terms with this inevitability.” 

More specifically, Jewish people believe that God decides when a soul would 
leave the earth and enter Sheol. However, this covenant was broken when the Cain and 
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Abel rivalry ended in murder. In this situation, man was allowed to interfere in the life- 
giving covenant when Cain took the life of Abel. The second pillar of the Jewish 
perspective on death is that it is inevitable. As stated in 2 Samuel 14:14, “we must all die; 
we are like water spilled on up. But God will not take away a life; he will devise plans so 
as not to keep an outcast banished forever from his presence.” In spite of the 
inevitability of death, Jews believe that God does not desire to end God’s relationship 
with man upon death. In his recognition of God’s ultimate desire for man after death the 
prophet Isaiah declared that “For the grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate 
thee: they that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth” (Is 38:18). Concurrent with 
Jewish doctrine, Yahweh’s faithfulness has become meaningless for the dead unless they 
come back to life. 

The phrase death and dying is frequently used in the Hebrew Bible. This is 
because natura! death is known as the common lot of man. The Jews’ resignation to the 
inevitability of death is reflected in the dying person’s final prayer. Anita Ganeri states 
that “When a Jewish person is dying he or she tries to say a prayer to show that they will 
accept death as God’s will.”*! In the Jewish concept of death, when a person dies, the 
four constituent parts of the living man, the body, or the nephesh, the breath, and the 
spirit falls asunder. The body remains on earth, and the nephesh passes to Sheol. A man 
dies when God gathers unto himself the man’s ruach and breath. When a body loses the 
breath the ruach of life, it dies. Koheleth, which describes or means death, states that the 


dust returns to the earth as it was, and the ruach returns to God who gave it (Eccl 12:7). 
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Both the body and the ruach return to the original form from which they came. The ruach 
does not pass to Sheol at death. According to the Hebrew Bible, after a death, Jewish men 
and women put on sack-cloth and wallowed in ashes.” 

An analysis of the foregoing after death experience shows that the Israelites 
believe that death is simply the disappearance of the soul, the end of consciousness, the 
evaporation of personality, and the disintegration of the body into its elemental 
components.** Thus, the Old Testament discusses nothing of death as being in itself the 
wages of sin. Instead, it states that only an early opor dishonorable death, or one that is 
extraordinary in some way, is reckoned as punishment.** Garneri says Jews believe, 
“Those who lead good lives on Earth will stay with God forever.”*° On the contrary, the 
early Hebrews believed that after one died, he went to Sheol. Sheol was considered a 
gloomy place somewhere in the depth of the earth. It was not considered hell, as spirits 
were not tormented there.*° However, it was the abiding place for souls. Some 
researchers claim that it was a holding place for souls awaiting the resurrection and final 


judgment.*” 
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Jewish Funeral Rites 


In the article, “Burial”, from the /nternational Standard Bible Encyclopedia, it is 
noted that the differences in burial practices vary from culture to culture. Religion and the 
belief in the hereafter influenced most burial practices and concepts. This article reflects 
on the importance, preparation, internment, and significance of Jewish burial practices. 
The burial of the dead was very sacred and important to Jewish religion. The burial had 
to take place as hastily as possible. There are three reasons for this practice. Firstly, the 
Jews bury their dead quickly to avoid decomposition. Secondly, they do this to save 
loved ones from excessive grief. Thirdly, this practice is engaged in so as to remove the 
body from the house of the living in case individuals died while under divine judgment. 
Even Jesus’ body was placed in the ground before nightfall on the day of his crucifixion 


because hanged corps could not remain exposed. 
Preparing the Body 


In preparing the body of the dead, there were particular duties that Jewish family 
members usually performed. First, the family announced the death. This was followed by 
a shrill cry along with excessive lamentations. There are a few examples of such intense 
mourning by Israelites who lived in biblical times. In 2 Samuel 1:12, David and his men 
mourned, wept, and fasted until evening for Saul, Jonathan his son, and for the house of 
Israel. In Genesis 50:1, as a display of his affection, Joseph fell over his dead father’s 
face, kissed him, and wept. The Jewish culture requires the oldest son or the next of kin 
to close the eyes of the deceased. An example of this is in Genesis 46:4b, when God 


spoke to Jacob and said, “And Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes.” Following this 
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act, the body would be washed; this is evidenced in the washing of the body of Tabitha in 
Acts 9:36. After it is washed, the body was anointed with aromatic ointment and clothed. 
This is exemplified in John 11:44 when Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead. Jesus spoke 
to the dead body of Lazarus “and he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 
grave clothes” (In 11:44). Joseph of Arimathaea wrapped the body of Jesus in linen 

(Lk 23:53). This procedure was the responsibility of all relatives or friends but mostly 
women. Although the Egyptians preserved bodies through the process of embalming, the 
Jewish people did not generally embalm. They used sweet odors and spices for 
purification as opposed to preservation. When in Egypt, Joseph had the physicians 
embalm his father, Jacob (Israel) in adherence to Egyptian custom (Gn 50:2). The 


duration of the embalming process was forty days. 
Burial 


In relation to Jewish burials, there is a sense of urgency that is attached to this 
stage of the last rites. According to Anita Ganeri, “A Jewish funeral takes place as soon 
after death as possible, usually within 24 hours.”*® The reason for the hasty burial is that 
the Jews believe that if the body lingers above ground it may be prone to deterioration or 
decay, which God will find unacceptable.*” This is why Jews buried their corpses 
underground in order to prevent beasts of prey from eating them. If eaten by the beasts of 


prey, the corpses could bring defilement to the land. According to Genesis 23:4, Abraham 
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requested iand or a burial place that he might bury the dead out of his sight. This was also 


done in keeping with Jewish laws. 
Mourning 


The Israelites also held specific beliefs about mourning deaths in their 
community. In the various books of the Bible, the Israelites took on certain pagan 
mourning practices and customs, which set them apart from other religions. The act of 
mourning for the indigenous people appeared to be extreme. They exhibited acts of bitter 
mourning in the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Samuel. In Isaiah 15:2, mourning is made 
evident by the Moabite people’s howling, cut beards, and bald heads. This display of 
mourning was discouraged by Samuel in 2 Samuel 12:21-23. Nonetheless, the Jewish 
people assimilated these practices into their culture. As in 2 Samuel 1:11, the Jews would 
rent their garments since this was a sign of deep mourning. They would then put on 
sackcloth before tearing their hair and beard (Jer 7:29). The mourning process continued 
with the scattering of dust and ashes on one’s head. Some mourners wallow in the ashes 
and dust before engaging in the mandatory fast (2 Sm 13:31). Mourners were segregated 
since wives had to mourn away from the general population. Professional mourners, who 
played a prominent role in the process, consisted primarily of women skilled in 
lamentation as discussed in Jeremiah: 

Thus says the Lord of hosts: call for the mourning women to come: 

send for skilled women to come; let them quickly raise a dirge over 

us, so that our eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelids flow 

with water. For a sound of wailing is heard from Zion. (Jer 9:17- 

19b). 

At the end of the mourning, there would be dirge singers and flute players. For the 


processions, the Israelites would lay the body on a litter and carry it on their shoulders to 
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the tomb. Chief mourners and professional lamenters accompanied the body. Genesis 50: 
6-11 gives a detailed account of the funeral procession of Jacob’s body as fellow 
Israelites carried it from Egypt to Palestine. The community’s involvement in mourning 
was an essential element of Jewish internment practices. This is because their presence at 
the funeral symbolizes respect and honor for the dead.*° The Jewish burial practices were 
modified when the homeless died. In the case where death involves a person with no 
home, such as nomads, the Israelites had roadside burials, which were marked by a tree 
or a pillar. There were no coffins in ancient Israel. The only coffin mentioned in the OT 
was that of the embalmed body of Joseph in Egypt (Gn 50:26). A flat board was set aside 
for the bodies of those Israelites that could not afford even a simple marker in a shallow 
depression. The family would throw dirt and stones in the flat board to preserve the 


corpse from thieves or beasts. 
Other Rites 


There were several other deviations from standard Jewish burial practices 
including in-home burials. Excavation at Israelite sites has revealed burials within the 
house in jars beneath floors. Hebrews did not generally bury their dead in the house, but 
there were exceptions for leaders like Samuel (1 Sm 25:1). During the early Bronze Age 
(3000-2000 BCE), the Israelites used natural or artificially enlarged jars. Sarah and 
Abraham were buried in the cave of Machpelah in the land of Canaan (Gn 23:19; Gn 
25:9). There were some small food vessels found in tombs of this period. In the late 
Bronze Age (1550-1200 BCE), there were chamber tombs, both before and after Joshua’s 


conquest of Palestine. One would enter by a few descending steps cut into a rock; heavy 
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stones were used to seal doorways. The ancestral tombs held many generations of bodies. 
As the tissue disintegrated it was removed, making room for more corpses. 

In the early Iron Age (1200-900 BC), the Israelites adopted the basic Canaanite 
‘family tomb, causing a marked decrease in accompanying articles. Egyptian influence in 
early /ron One led to the utilization of a period of pottery coffins in the typical mummy- 
case pattern. The Hebrews, however, did not adopt foreign coffins. Following this age, 
during the /ron Age Two (900-600 BCE), were the burials of Kings of the divided Israel. 
Second Chronicles states that the Southern rulers from David to Ahaz were buried in “the 
sepulchers of the kings of Israel” within the city of David, the old southeastern hill of 


Jerusalem, above the pool of Siloam” (2 Chr 28:27). 
Jews on Life after Death 


According to Bultmann, in Israel, men occupied themselves very little 
theologically with primeval history of life. They knew about God as the ultimate source 
of life and believed it to be important that the living person had absolute dependence on 
God, as God is Lord over life and death and keeps the book of life.*’ Yet, not all Hebrew 
people believed that the Messiah (The Anointed One) and would be a part of that great 
and awesome day of the Lord. However, those who believed that a descendant of the 
house of David would lead the world out of destruction believed that the descendant 
would be a supernatural human being with no miraculous powers of his own. He would 
not be able to atone for the sins of others and would have no supernatural relationship 


with YHWH. 
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In Judaism, the resurrection was not a single event by itself but a part of a 
succession of events that would happen during the end time. Jews believed in the 
resurrection of the body, which would be united with the soul on that great and awesome 
day of the Lord.” In addition, there would be judgment, the defeat of Satan, the 


vindication of God’s pledge to Israel, and punishment and reward.” 
Christian Burial Practices 


According to some Christian teachings, death is considered to be caused by the 
sins of man. It was not intended for mankind. Romans 5:2-21 discusses that Christians 
die because Adam brought death into the world. Man was born into Adam’s physical 
family—the family line that leads to certain death. All Christians have reaped the results 
of Adam’s sin and so, have inherited his guilt, a sinful nature (the tendency to sin) and 
God’s punishment. Death is the result of Adam’s and all believers in Jesus Christ’s sin, 
even if they do not resemble those of Adam’s. 

Paul reminds his readers that for thousands of years, the law had not yet been 
explicitly given, and yet, people died. As he says in Romans 5:20, the law was added to 
help people see their sinfulness, show them the seriousness of their offenses, and drive 
them to God for mercy and pardon. This was true in Moses’ day and is still true today. 
Sin is a deep rupture between who Christians are and who they were created to be. The 


law points out the sins of Christians and places the responsibility for it squarely on their 
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shoulders. Yet, the law offers no remedy. So when Christians are convicted of sin, they 


must turn to Jesus Christ for healing.** 
The Resurrection Perspective 


Yahweh’s justice and Christians’ ultimate realization of his covenant promise 
pressed Christians towards a solution beyond death. According to Psalm 49:15, “God will 
redeem my soul from the power of Sheol; for he shall revive me. In Daniel 12:2, the new 
element was the resurrection not only of those who still have to recetve Yahweh’s grace 
but also the resurrection to judgment of those condemned. Here, it is a question of a 
conviction, which suddenly introduces an entirely new perspective into the framework of 
Israel’s eschatology. Related to it is the prospect that is presented at the end of the book 
of Daniel that states, “and many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life and some to shame and everlasting contempt (Dn 12:2). 

For the follower of Jesus, Christ has defeated death. Satan appeared to be 
victorious in the Garden of Eden (Gn 3) and when Jesus died on the cross. However, God 
turned Satan’s apparent victory into defeat when Jesus Christ rose from the dead (Col 
2:15; Heb 2:14-15). For this reason, death should no longer be a source of dread or fear. 
Christ overcame it, and one day, Christians will also overcome death. The law would no 
longer make sinners out of Christians because of their inability to keep it. Death has been 
defeated and provides hope beyond the grave.*° This hope is of eternal life and a place 


called heaven that is prepared by Jesus Christ. 
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Heaven and Hell 


The popular beliefs about heaven and hell developed, particularly through the 
Middle Ages. The Old Testament word for heaven denoted the physical sky where God’s 
abode was, and only special people like Enoch and Elijah were believed to be raised 
there. Yet, the New Testament continued to locate heaven high above the earth to which 
Christ raised his eyes in prayer (Mk 6:41). For Christians, the distinctive accomplishment 
of Christ was the conquest of death, thereby liberating all the faithful from the yoke of 
death and preparing them for the entry into heaven. Heaven is where there is no more 
privation, pain, or sorrow. It is where joy and pleasure prevail in God’s presence with all 
the problems of the world eliminated. In heaven, souls were to be reunited with those of 
all the loved ones who preceded them.” 

All those who believe in Christ have the opportunity to go to heaven. Jesus is 
preparing places in heaven for his followers. There are few scripture references that 
describe eternal life, but the few verses that do are rich with promises. In John 14:1-14, 
Jesus said, “I am going to prepare a place for you,” and “I will come and get you.” 
Christians can look forward to eternal life because Jesus has promised it to all who 
believe in him. Although the details of eternity are unknown, Christians do not need to 


fear because Jesus is preparing a place of eternity for his followers. 
Comparison of Jewish and Christian Mourning Practices 


While death occurs, the Bible teaches Christians that mourning takes time. When 


Jacob died at the age of 147, Joseph wept and mourned for months. When a loved one 


“Hiroshi Obayashi, Death and Afterlife: Perspectives of World Religions (New York, NY: 
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dies, people generally need a period of time to overcome grief. It can be comforting and 
reassuring to cry and share feelings with others in order to recover and continue with life. 
According to Wilson, mourning is an appropriate response to the loss of a loved one.” In 
2 Samuel 1:11-12, David and his men tore their clothes in sorrow when they heard that 
Saul, his son Jonathan, and many of the army of Israel and other Israelites nation had 
been killed. They mourned, wept, and fasted all day for them. David and his men were 
visibly shaken by the news of Saul and Jonathan’s death. Their actions showed their 
genuine sorrow over the loss of their king, their friend Jonathan, and the other soldiers of 
Israel who died that day. They were not ashamed to grieve. Today, some people consider 
the expressing of emotions to be a sign of weakness. Those who wish to appear strong try 
to hide their feelings. However, Wilson states that one’s expression of grief can help a 
person deal with intense sorrow when a loved one dies. 

Even Jesus experienced grief, which conveys that an expression of grief is normal 
and acceptable. This portrait contrasts with the Greek concept of God that was popular in 
that day portraying God as powerful God with no emotions and no deep involvement 
with humans. Throughout the Gospels, Jesus experienced many emotions like 
compassion, indignation, sorrow, and even frustration. Because Jesus often expressed 
deep emotion, Christians must never be afraid to reveal their true feelings to him. He 
understands them, for he experienced them. Jesus did not hesitate to reveal his emotions. 


When Jesus saw the weeping and wailing, He too wept openly. Perhaps He empathized 
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with their grief, or perhaps He was troubled at their unbelief. In either case, Jesus showed 


that He cares enough for His followers to weep with them in their sorrow.” 
Duration of Mourning 


Even though the length of the mourning period could vary, it is still a necessary 
process. This is manifested by many individuals in the Bible who mourned for their loved 
ones. For instance, Abraham mourned for his wife, Sarah, and wept for her after her 
death (Gn 23: 2). Jacob mourned many days for the supposed death of Joseph. Also, 
David lamented for Absalom, in spite of the latter's ill conduct. The mourning for an only 
son was profound (Am 8:10). David's lament on that occasion is one of the gems of 
Hebrew poetry. Seven days' mourning for the dead appears to have been usual among the 
Jews (of Eccl [Sirach] 12. 12). The days of mourning for parents were generally observed 
(Gn 27: 41). Joseph mourned seven days for his father, while the mourning of the captive 
Gentile woman lasted thirty days (Dt 21:13). This showed that the Gentile period of 
mourning for a parent exceeded that of the Hebrews. 

In cases where the deceased person was esteemed and honored in life, he was 
publicly lamented by the people as a tribute of respect. Jacob was thus honored in Egypt 
when he died. The Egyptians organized an elaborate public funeral, and their mourning 
for him lasted seventy days (Gn 1: 3). Among the Hebrews, a public mourning never 
exceeded thirty days, even in the case of their greatest prophet, Moses (Dt 24:8). 
Conversely, the mourning for a national defeat or other public calamity was confined to 


the day the news of the misfortune was received. For an exceptionally great and epoch- 
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marking calamity, like the destruction of the Temple on the 9th of Ab, every anniversary 


of the event was observed as a day of mourning. 


Manner of Mourning 


The manner of mourning differed according to the degree of the loss and distress 
connected with it. For example, the Gentile captive woman mourned for her parents by 
remaining within the house, weeping, cutting off her hair, and paring her nails. This was 
significant because abundant hair and long nails were considered marks of feminine 
beauty. On the contrary, men were allowed to grow their hair and nails during mourning. 
Mourning was also marked by throwing dust on the head (Jos7:6), wearing sackcloth, 
sitting in ashes, lacerating the flesh, and tearing out the hair of the head and face (Jer 
16:6). Such self-mutilation, however, was forbidden by Moses (Lev 21:5; Dt14: 1). 

Other forms of mourning are indicated in Ezekiel 24:17. They include crying, removing 
the head-dress, removing the shoes, covering the lips, and eating the bread of mourners 
(Hos 9:4). 

The mourning process, according to the Talmud, is divided into four periods. The 
first three days are given to weeping and lamentation. The deceased is eulogized up to the 
seventh day, and the mourner is kept in the house. The somber garb of mourning is worn 
up to the thirtieth day, and personal adornment is neglected. In the case of mourning for a 
parent, the mourner abandons any pursuit of amusement and entertainment up to the end 


of the year.*° 
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Mourning is represented with a sword raised over the mourner’s shoulders during 
the first three days. It approaches him from the corner of the room up to the end of seven 
days. It passes him on the street up to the end of thirty days and is likely to strike any one 


of the family during the whole year. 


Biblical Foundation 


O that I might have my request, and that God would grant 
my desire; that it would please God to crush me, that he 
would let loose his hand and cut me off! This would be my 
consolation; | would even exult in unrelenting pain; for I 
have not denied the words of the Holy One. What is my 
strength, which I should wait: And what is my end, that I 
should be patient? Is my strength the strength of stones, or 
is my flesh bronze? In truth I have no help in me, and any 
resource is driven from me. Job 6:8-13 (NRSV). 

When the story of Job is considered as the subject of a sermon, the emphasis is 
often on his patience. Job was ill with sores and boils over his body causing him to be 
unrecognizable to his friends. Job’s friends could not fathom a God who would allow this 
type of suffering, unless there had been some un-confessed sin in Job’s life. Thus, instead 
of speaking words of comfort, Job’s friends spoke words of criticism and judgment. In 
the time of suffering, people need words of encouragement and an environment of love. 
One pericope that was especially interesting was in Job 6:8-13. Job had suffered so much 
until he asked God to take God’s hand off of him and let him go, for he had kept his word 
and not denied it. It is necessary for the researcher to analyze and outline the text that 
surrounds these verses. 


In Job 6:8-13, Job responded to Eliphaz, who in chapter four told Job that if he 


shared his opinion with him, Job would be offended. Eliphaz said that he had to speak to 
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him concerning the matter, as it was too difficult to remain silent about the situation. 
Eliphaz reminded Job that he has taught many and has given strength to the weak. His 
words encouraged those that were stumbling and those with weak knees to stand. Yet 
now that calamity was upon him, Job was impatient and dismayed. He questions why he 
could not apply his teachings to his situation. Furthermore, Eliphaz questioned Job’s 
confidence, hope, and ability to follow his own advice. Eliphaz appeared greatly troubled 
by this physician who could not heal himself, but at the first touch of misfortune is unable 
to handle his situation. Job begins to realize that his friends’ words are not encouraging 
but judgmental. Instead of Eliphaz’s words becoming a soothing salve, they become a 
burning irritant.°’ Eventually, he recognized that those that he thought were his friends 
lacked sincerity and empathy about his situation. 

As a result of the pain and negative advice, Job’s anger was kindled. He wanted to 
escape the despicable, hopeless situation. He no longer believed that God would answer 
his prayers and pleadings for relief. His spirit was drained with his rationalizations as to 
the justification for his suffering, as he has not found an answer. In Job 6:11, Job’s reply 
to Eliphaz's words of hope is that he has no strength to wait any longer. All of his 
resources have been driven from him. He said that he was not a statue. His strength was 
not the strength of stones nor was his flesh bronze. Job longed for the stroke of death to 
descend and release him from his pain. He could tolerate the pain if he knew that God 
would finally make a decision and kill him. In the cool grave, he would find 


consolation.°” He did not fear death. On the contrary, death granted to Job what would be 
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to him an extension of God’s mercy. He knew that he has kept his promise to God and 
had not denied the words of the Holy One. His only desire was that God would allow him 


to die. 
Word Study 


The researcher chose to do a word study on The Holy One. It was evident that all 
of Job’s life was centered on obeying the commands of God. This was his defense against 
Eliphaz’s accusations. Job had always been an obedient servant. The Hebrew root 
meaning of holiness is separation or set apart. Therefore, the phrase, “Holy One of 
Israel,” means “The God who is distinctively Israel’s. They are interpreted as such: Holy 
One (Qadosh); Holy One of Israel (O dosh Yisra”el). Yahweh is called The Holy One 
(Is 40:25; Hos 11-9). The religion of the Old Testament is a religion of the holiness of 
God. When God reveals God’s self, God reveals God’s self as holy. The theophany, or 
unusual occurrence to Moses, is a revelation of holiness (Ex 3:5), and the only words the 
Seraphim knew before the presence of God (Ex 6:3), where the threefold repetition of 
holy is for great emphasis; the Hebrew language has no way to express the superlative 
except by repletion Qudosh, Qudosh Qadosh ‘Adonai Yabre tz ‘va ot, “Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of host” (Is 6:3 NASB). 

The most frequent use of the title, where the phrase occurs thirty times is as a 
reference to Yahweh. The idea of God’s holiness is much older than Isaiah, but to him, 
unlike with anyone before, it was the central and most essential attribute of God, far more 
so than God’s power or majesty. One can trace this idea from the very moment of his call 
in the temple. As he felt on that day while standing in God’s presence, Isaiah’s thought 


of his own uncleanness, which wrung from him a cry of anguish (Is 6:5). When this 
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passed, he heard the angelic choir chanting the refrain, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
host.” Henceforth, he most often thought of God as a pure, unique, spiritual being, 
removed from all the imperfections of earth, an idea found also in some of the Psalms 
(Ps 71:22, 78:41, 89:18).°° The term appears also in the writings of some of the other 
prophets like Hosea, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Psalm, and Job. To speak of God as 
The Holy One is to emphasize God’s Separateness, God’s otherness, and God’s mystery. 
This idea is expressed in Hosea 11:9 when Yahweh says, “I am God and not man, The 
Holy One in your midst.” Like, Deuteronomy Isaiah reports the words of Yahweh your 
God, and of the Holy One of Israel, who says, “My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways” (Is 55:8). 

According to Hubert™*, Job was attracted by the prospect of death at the time, and 
this attitude suggested a distinctly Egyptian point of view. There are some Egyptian texts 
that may be compared to the book of Job. One such text is A Dispute over Suicide, which 
addresses the issue of despair caused by hard circumstances. The handwriting dates the 
papyrus to the third millennium B. C. Weary and disillusioned with life and considering 
death to be the escape from the troubles of life, the hero discusses his desire for death 
with his soul. While it may not be said that Job borrowed from this Egyptian work, the 
two works supply interesting parallels. An excerpt from this literature about death reads: 

Death is in my sight today 
(Like) the recovery of a sick man, 
Like going abroad after detention. 

Death is in my sight today 

Like the smell of myrrh, 


Like going abroad after detention. 
Death is in my sight today 


James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (New York, NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1990), 357. 
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Like the smell of myrrh, 
Like sitting under an awning on a windy day. 
Death is in my sight today.” 

There are two other parallels to mention here; one, name specific parallel found in 
the book of I Kings 19:4. Having had enough of running from Jezebel, Elijah was willing 
to die. He prayed that God would take his life away. Like Job, God did not permit him to 
die. Jeremiah 20:12ff gives another parallel. Jeremiah curses the day of his birth and the 
man who brought the tidings to his father. 

The researchers’ pericope is a lamenting poem. In describing his lament as my 
hope (tiqwa), Job counters the words of Eliphaz. Eliphaz thought Job’s hope should be 
his upright life (Jb 4) or the assurance that God delivers individuals from troubles 
(Jb 5:15-16). But Job believes that his only hope is death itself. °° The individual laments 
arise from a variety of situations of individual crises.°’ Psalm 13 presents very clearly the 
normal structure of a lament type known as the lament of an individual with its threefold 
divisions: (1) the complaint; (2) the appeal; and (3) the expression of confidence in God’s 
help. In Psalm 13, David asks, “How long O’ Lord? Will you forget me forever? In Verse 
2, he asks, “How long must I bear pain in my soul? Further in verse 3, David says, 
“Consider and answer me O’ Lord, give light to my eyes, or I will sleep the sleep of 
death.” 


The redactor (editor) in the first section of Job 6:1-7 reveals Job’s reaction to his 


suffering. The criticism from his friends hindered rather than helped his situation, and he 
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must deal with God’s abandonment, which he cannot take. Here, the redactor sets the 
stage to reveal how Job feels about his suffering, the harshness, intensity, and dire 
hopelessness of his situation. 

In Job 6:8-11, the redactor not only intensifies Job’s outlook but also adds to the 
drama and intensity by illustrating the hopelessness of the situation as seen by Job and his 
tragic solution to the problem. Death as a solution gives intensification to the first section 
(Jb 2-7). Readers can relate to the hopelessness of what Job had tried to reveal in his 
response. 

Job is not the only faithful servant who would have walked with God and still 
demonstrated frustration and anxiety during an end of life situation. Even though there 
are some variations there are many parallels between Job’s response to his apparent 
impending death and Martha’s reaction to her brother’s actual death. In the New 
Testament Martha, the older sister of Mary and Lazarus manifested a confusing 
dichotomy of emotions regarding the death of her brother. Following is the passage of 
scripture that will constitute the New Testament foundation for this discussion: 


When Jesus arrived, he found that Lazarus—had already been in 
the tomb for four days. Now Bethany was near Jerusalem, some 
two miles—away, and many of the Jews had come to Martha and 
Mary to console them about their brother. When Martha heard that 
Jesus was coming, she went and met him, while Mary stayed at 
home. Martha said to Jesus, ‘Lord, if you had been here, my 
brother would not have died. But even now I know that God will 
give you whatever you ask of him.’ Jesus said to her, “Your brother 
will rise again.’ Martha said to him, “I know that he will rise again 
in the resurrection on the last day.’ Jesus said to her, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life —Those who believe in me, even though 
they die, will live, and everyone who lives and believes in me will 
never die. Do you believe this?’She said to him, “Yes, Lord, I 
believe that you are the Messiah,— the Son of God, the one 
coming into the world.’(Jn 1:17-27 NRSV). 
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Martha’s paradoxical expression of doubt as well as hope could be deemed as the 
theme of the foregoing passage. It also matches the attitude of Job as he laments in the 
passage selected for the pericope. In describing Job’s conflicting response to death to 
David L. Smith explains, “One moment he longs for it; the next, he recoils in horror.””® 
Both of these spiritual giants lived a life that was dedicated to serving the physical as well 
as the spiritual needs of others. Job sought pardon for his children’s sins while Martha 
was committed to the hospitality ministry. In the book of Job it is stated that when his 
children chose to sinfully indulge themselves instead of help the poor, “...he prayed for 
them” (Jb: 1:7 NRSV). Meanwhile, Martha invested her time and effort into making 
visitors to her home comfortable. According to Erin Rouse, “She showed her love in her 
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service and that is what the commandment calls us to do.””” The irony of Job and 
Martha’s life is that even though they were adept at handling the welfare of others, they 
struggled to fathom their own circumstances. In relation to Job, David L. Smith states 
that he, “Unleashes much of the frustration and anger he feels at being unable to cope 
with all that is happening to him.”®° This fight to understand the purpose and reality of 
death prolonged their pain and grief. 

Martha had resigned herself to the position that her dead brother was forever 
gone. This resulted in her eventual display of pessimism, when Jesus suggested that 
Lazarus’ resurrection was imminent. She was in the midst of mourning when Jesus 


appeared on the scene. John 11:19 supports this point by stating that, “...many of the 


Jews had come to Martha and Mary to console them about their brother.” Like many 
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contemporary believers, Martha engaged in the if only you were here sentimentalism. 
Even though she had embraced the reality of her brother’s death Martha clearly held a 
conviction, though weak, that if the conditions were right Lazarus could be resurrected. 
In John 11:21 Martha said, “Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not have 
died.” 

Martha’s initial statement reeks of doubt and frustration. This is not characteristic 
of a woman whose track record shows that she was always one to take charge and 
provide rest for others. This was especially the case with those in her life who needed the 
comfort of a home to unwind in. Martha and her siblings were well known for the 
immense hospitality they meted out to all of those who entered the confines of their 
home. Martha led the way in providing impeccable service to her friends and guests. Her 
ability to take control of such situations caught Jesus’ attention. In one instance, He even 
criticized her inability to fairly attend to spiritual and physical needs. Erin Rouse in 
analyzing this account stated that, “I would like to think that Jesus' rebuke of Martha was 
really a pastoral answer to her concern. I would like to think Jesus was calling her back to 
the basis of her life work, to that which sustains her ministry, back to Him.”®! She was 
the older sister, who took care of everyone else’s need, including Jesus’. So it was very 
atypical that Martha could not address her own need for comfort and assurance. 
Surprisingly, like Job, she could not find assurance in her own time of distress. Jesus’ 
much talked about rebuke was rooted in a desire for Martha to be still and lean on Him 


for strength. Lazarus’ death highlighted the need for Martha to seek solace at Jesus’ feet. 
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Both Martha and Job shared an unquestionable acceptance of death. In Job’s case 
the willingness to face death alternates between his exasperation over and eventually his 
constant submission to God’s will. After wrestling with God for a while about being 
called home, Job acknowledged his human frailty in relation to God’s superiority. Burton 
Z. Cooper reiterated that Job’s “Confrontation with God, the creator of the universe, 
dramatizes his own impotence and insignificance in the great scheme of things.” This 
servant of God always allowed the will of the Almighty to supersede his. Therefore, he 
was willing to succumb to death instead of losing God’s favor. David L. Smith, explains 
that, “He has not to this point sinned willfully...and immediate death will prevent any 
possibility of blasphemy.” Meanwhile, Martha’s acceptance of Lazarus’ death was based 
on the fact that Jesus did not come to heal him and also her belief in God’s will to 
comfort the grieving.” 

Martha’s love for Christ placed her in a position of accepting that Jesus knew 
best. It is important to note that she and her sister did send for Jesus to heal their brother 
when he was sick, however he did not show up. John 11:6 states, “Yet when he heard that 
Lazarus was sick, he stayed where he was two more days”. Martha evidently believed 
that if Jesus did not think it necessary to heal her brother then his time had surely come. 
Ironically, Martha’s resignation to her Savior’s will regarding death precluded from 
trusting in his desire to give life. This clearly resulted in her skepticism about Lazarus’ 


resurrection. Martha demonstrated an intense love for Jesus but did not believe that He 
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loved her even more. Erin Rouse stated that, “Martha loved Jesus, too.”** However, her 
love for Him did not convert into a belief that He can resurrect Lazarus. Even though 
Martha was, “an important faith confessing woman”” her grief overshadowed her belief 
in the impossible. 

Martha’s skepticism eventually transitioned into hope when Jesus arrived and 
spoke to her. This situation bears out the fact that Jesus’ presence does serve to bring 
reassurance and revival to any challenging and difficult circumstance. Martha had walked 
as a disciple with her Savior for most of her life so she understood his power. However, 
the pain of Lazarus’ death and the busyness of her life obscured her vision of Jesus’ 
commitment to giving her. According to Sook Ja Chung, “Only she had forgotten this 


truth for a moment because she loved to serve people.” 


Contextual Analysis 


Critical to the conclusion of this Biblical Foundation discussion is an 
understanding of the relationship between the biblical and contemporary context. It is 
necessary to create a nexus between the lessons communicated in the biblical accounts of 
Job’s challenge with end of life crisis. There are many similarities and differences that 
could be noted in the life of Job and that of the contemporary Christian. These are the 
indicators, which constitute the contextual analysis of the foregoing periscope. 

This pericope brings to life the pain individuals or Christians encounter when 


close friends or loved ones betray them in times of distress. It can be easier for one to be 
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a friend when all is well, but a real friend is available when there are difficult times as 
well. Like some Christians today, Job experienced abandonment during what appeared to 
be an end of life crisis. It is easier to prefer to escape distress and pain by death just as 
Job preferred to do. This would prevent Christians from experiencing the anguish felt 
when friends and loved ones abandon them. Job’s words have strong meaning in a cruel 
and evil world. Sometimes, people want to be self-righteous like Job’s friends and 
provide the answer. A good friend is non-judgmental and will simply listen to his or her 
friend in distress. 

In Job 16:1-22, Job says to his friends, “I could say the same things if you were in 
my place. I could spout off criticisms against you and shake my hand at you, but that’s 
not what I would do. I would speak in a way that helps you. I would try to take away your 
grief.” Job’s friends were supposed to be comforting him in grief. Instead, they 
condemned him for causing his own suffering. Job began his reply to Eliphaz by calling 
him and his other friends’ miserable comforters.©” 

As preachers, teachers and ministers of God, there are going to be times in the 
journey when followers of Christ will be under intense scrutiny from friends, family, 
parishioners and even fellow preachers and teachers of the gospel. There are going to be 
times when Christians are down, and the same people who provide encouragement will 
often disappoint followers of Christ in the same or similar ways that Eliphaz did Job. 
Like Job, in the lowest moments, Christians need friends. There will be those like Eliphaz 
that are ready and waiting to shine the holier-than thou spotlight. When that bitterness is 


experienced, Christians must remember that they have no more strength than what God 
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gives them; for it is in God that Christians live, move and have their being. No matter 
what mankind is experiencing, it is important to know that it is God, not friends, or Ha- 
satan who has the last word. 

In 2 Corinthians 1:2, Paul saw his suffering not merely as a way to trust God 
alone but also as a way that directly benefited those to whom he ministered. “God 
comforts us so that we can comfort others.”°* Comfort here, as in 2 Corinthians 1:3-7, 
means exhortation, encouragement, or cheer® Paul uses this word sometimes translated 
consultation, ten times in verses 3-7. In chapter 1:4, tribulation means distress or 
affliction.’ God comforts Christians not only to make them comfortable but also to make 
them comforters. This comfort that God gives to Christians becomes a gift we can give to 
others. The willingness of Christians to share it reflects the sincerity of their faith. In his 
epistle, John states in 13:35 that, “By this, all will know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another”. By this, unbelievers recognize Jesus’ disciples not by their 
doctrinal distinctive, nor by dramatic miracles, nor even by their love for the lost. They 
recognize his disciples by their deeds of love for one another.” 

Comfort as used in 2 Corinthians 1:3b-4 is a word that has lost its New Testament 
meaning in the modern sense. It suggests to Christians a kind of sedative, a palliative for 


pain of body or mind. However, the comfort of God is no narcotic. The word, comforter, 
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applied to the Holy Spirit really means strengthener (Jn 14:16). It has the same root as 
fortify. Ministers and teachers comfort a sufferer when they give them courage to bear 
their pain or face misfortune.” 

Knowledge of the supremacy of God can provide much needed assurance in times 
of great distress, especially during end of life crises. Job’s eventual acknowledgement of 
God’s sovereignty led to the waning of his frustration. His faith in God allowed him to 
finally see God as merciful, gracious and full of love. Job’s experience also highlighted 
how faith in God makes one more accepting of His will even if in death. Job’s struggle 
with God over his impending death provides a lesson of faith for today’s Christians. 
According to David J. Clines, “... all subsequent generations of men, looking back on the 
trial of his faith, might find it pregnant with incentives to courage, and patience, and 
hope.””’ In other words, the pain and grief that result from death and end of life crises is 
not in vain. 

As is the case with many contemporary Christians who are facing end of life 
crisis, Job saw death as a relief. Job repeatedly asked God to allow him to rest in death. 
According to Ben C. Ollenburger, “Job expects to die and he accepts death.”” Job’s 
willingness to die and escape his physical suffering could be deemed similar to the 
attitude of a hospice patient in contemporary times. In spite of their relative’s desire for 
them to live, many of these hospice clients openly express their longing to die. Like Job, 


they could no longer understand why God is keeping them alive. According to David L. 
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Smith Job saw “Death as a way out of present troubles”’* In spite of this however, Job’s 
story reveals that even though a believer may become frustrated and angry at God during 
an end of life crisis, there is hope. This hope is rooted in awareness that in spite of the 
end of life trials, there is life after death. Belief in God’s plan to resurrect those who have 
faith and trust in God lightens the burden brought on by death and end of life situations. 
The power of spiritually based friendship is also borne out in Job’s story. It is 
evident that wise counsel from well meaning friends can aid in the healing of bitterness 
and pain in grief filled situations. The involvement in support groups and adequately 
trained networks could provide invaluable guidance when much direction is needed. Job, 
a faithful servant of God was bombarded by conflicting viewpoints from his friends. The 
first viewpoint is that Job’s suffering was payback. His friends rather insensitively 
expressed this point of view. According to David L. Smith, Eliphaz stated that Job, “Has 
sinned and God is seeking to chasten him; his suffering is disciplinary in nature.” These 
same friends also rebuked Job for cursing God. Burton Z. Cooper explains that, “Elihu 
praises God's power, thunderous voice, wondrous works, and incomprehensible ways, 
and he mocks Job as a weak, ignorant, arrogant human being who dares raise his voice 
against the terrible majesty of God.””’ His denial of God’s goodness in the early stages of 
his suffering was rebuked by one good friend. According to David L. Smith, “Eliphaz 
suggests that Job is being a fool in railing at God.” Job’s wavering emotions about 


God’s presence during trials gradually changed to a more believing attitude. The book of 
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Job 19:25-27 strongly suggest that, “In a great leap of faith—declares his assurance of 
God's vindication at some future point.” 

Job’s story provides an ideal example of what one should and should not do even 
as efforts are being made to ease the pain of those affected by end of life crisis. The 
ability to understand or quickly discern and show empathy is very necessary in those 
circumstances. David L. Smith states that “His friends attempt to counsel him but it 
quickly becomes evident that they do not understand his situation.”®° Either way, Job’s 
friends tried to make his situation easier to deal with. Regardless of the insensitivity of a 
few of their sentiments they tried to show concern. Their desire to help Job was 
evidenced in their coming to see him and sit with him. This underscores the significance 
of friendship during end of life crisis. 

Conclusively, faith and friendship should form the bedrock of any support plan 
being devised for those going through end of life crisis. The pericope reveals that Job was 
in desperate need of an understanding and sensitive voice. His eventual change of mind 
regarding God’s reason for allowing his suffering coincided with a turnaround in what 
was believed to be an end of life crisis. According to Burton Z Cooper, “Job repents; that 
is, he turns away from his alienated relation to God, after being addressed twice by 
God.”*' He eventually accepted God as a source of love not justice. Cooper says in, Why 
God? A Tale of Two Sufferers, “His pain is stilled and he attains a state of mind in which 
there is no desire to ask "about the justice of God." The experience of God's love has 


proven sufficient to him: ‘now my eye sees thee’”. However, even though his friends 
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were present they could have made a better contribution to the situation if they had fully 
understood their role. Overall, the need for training and education in the management of 


end of life crisis is further justified. 


Theological Foundation 


Christianity is a religion which prescribes that its followers live according to the 
doctrines of Christ. It also advocates that Christ has promised to be with Christians and 
comfort them throughout life’s journey. In the Bible, He promised to never leave them 
nor forsake them (Heb13:5). Jesus Christ promised Christians that He would be with 
them during every season of life. The pastoral caregiver represents the very presence of 
God to believers facing trials such as end of life crises. This is because these caregivers 
provide the comfort promised by Christ to Christians during their seasons of suffering 
and death. When viewed through the lens of relational theology, the pastoral care role 
becomes more distinctly defined as one that clearly reflects the fulfillment of God's 


mercy and grace, as well as the promises made by Christ. 

It is desired by pastoral caregivers and Christian counselors alike to live and 
articulate Christian theology as an existential expression of the relationship of God, 
humanity and the world.*” Theology has always had expression in doctrine and dogma; in 
the midst of people seeking answers and solutions to problems. For believers, these 
answers and solutions are provided by God through fellow believers seeking to show 


God’s love. According to Robert B. Slocum, “To share the unending fullness of 
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relationship with Jesus is the Christian hope, and we share his love personally.””” In 
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addition, these answers are revealed in the compassion and Spirit of God’s Word. In 
ministering to those who are suffering and facing the end of life, the pastoral caregiver 
finds ways of relating the compassion and love of God; finding ways in which to have 
meaningful relationships with those who are grieving and mourning. 

God’s love is not only demonstrated and felt solely by the individual experiencing 
the end of life. The effects of God’s love are also shared by the entire spiritual 
community. Slocum states that “The Christian hope is personally offered and personally 
received in the context of community.”™ In light of this, it would be helpful to examine 
how grief and bereavement are viewed and addressed within the context of Christian 
thought. It is critical to determine the spiritual perspective on handling grief and 
bereavement during end of life crises. It can be argued that only through an 
understanding of this perspective will human beings be able to fully embrace end of life 
as a pertinent part of the life cycle. The contribution of the church and wider spiritual 
community in lightening the burden of those dealing with end of life crisis is 


encapsulated in relational theology. 
Relational Theology 


Before it is possible to fully appreciate the way in which relational theology 
corresponds to the end of life, it is necessary to understand the definition of the term 
within this particular context. According to the Westminster Dictionary of Theological 
Terms® relational theology is defined as, “A term that embraces a variety of expressions 


or emphasis on interpersonal relationships as central to one’s theological outlook.” It is 
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important to note that this concept is not solely a Christian one; however it can be argued 
that it is perhaps best expressed in Christian dogma and proposed practices. It follows 
then that “relational theology does not find the solitary, wordless self, standing before 
God, but always finds the self with the neighbor and the self in the world.”*° In this way a 
person is never truly alone, even when or perhaps especially when going before God. 

Willingly entering into an intimate relationship with God, ensures that a person, 
and by extension the spiritual community, has continuous support. Moreover, the 


believer’s life will be altered for the better by the very nature of this relationship: 


Relational theologies are transformative, generative, and directed 
toward the creation of community. This means that individuals 
who enter into particular relationships can expect to be changed by 
these relationships, to become more caring, more concerned with 
the well-being of the people around them, and more able and more 
willing to effect change.* 


This bears a similarity to the relationship of God the Father, Christ the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. Each entity has its own identity and purpose and yet is in relation with 
each other; by virtue of their relationship they are all elevated and capable of elevating 
each other.** 

It is necessary to examine, appreciate, and enact the concept of relationship 
theology because it can facilitate the betterment of all. According to Donald P. 
Richmond, relational theology can be broken down into the following eight branches:*” 

* Dogmatic theology / relational 


e Content theology / relational 
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* Purpose theology/ relational 

® Context theology/ relational 

e Communication theology / relational 
e Calling theology / relational 

e Challenge theology / relational 

e Consumption theology / relational 

A review of the characteristics of these eight branches of relational theology is 
critical to understanding the role of spiritual networking in easing the pain of end of life 
crisis. Firstly, dogmatic theology emphasizes that the systematic application of a biblical 
worldview to modern questions is essential as a fundamental catechism. It is instruction 
for apprehending and being apprehended by the total scope of divine revelation. 
Dogmatic theology is incomplete, however, since it is without the dimension of showing 
how we telate to each other. Secondly, content theology requires that our considerations 
be based on orthodox theology; that is, the true doctrine and concept of God and his 
Word. If orthodox theology is not communicated by a theology of relationship, integrity 
is compromised and undermines its orthodoxy. The study of God is important, as it 
reveals God’s relational nature as a giving, receiving, and loving being who interacts with 
humankind. 

The third branch of relational theology is purpose theology. It is represented by 
the relationship of the Trinity. Purpose theology connects the natural and special 
revelation in our lives with the Trinity and all its benefits. Context, which is the fourth 
branch, is also relational. God’s revealed truths can only be attained by the person who 
seeks God. They are also embellished by God’s Spirit, and continue in obedient and 
loving relationship with God. The fifth branch of relational theology is communication 
theology. The communication of theology is relational. God reveals God’s self as the 


Word. The Word became flesh in the reincarnation, but must become incarnated in 
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humanity so that people may be empowered in ministry; not only in practice, but by what 
others observe. 

Calling is considered the sixth branch of relational theology. This branch is 
relational since the calling of theology is to know God. This constitutes knowing God not 
only scripturally, but by sharing concrete experiences with God. For example, the calling 
of theology is manifested in situations where God shows up in one’s life and in the lives 
of others. Loving one’s neighbor as oneself is the calling of theology, for it is truly 
relational. The challenge of theology is the seventh branch of relational theology. Our 
challenge is to be faithful to the truth of revelation but still remain relevant 
sociologically. For us to transmit the Word of truth to all, we must be critical and open 
minded to allow God to lead and discern any and all social situations we find ourselves 
involved in. The multi-faceted nature of society requires that we be informed on current 
and changing issues, such as politics, economics, etc. The ability to adapt to the changing 
trends in society should also be applied to matters of faith and spirituality as well. 

The last branch of relational theology is consumption theology. Like the 
aforementioned branches, the consumption of theology is relational. The goal of theology 


is to be found in God. God is the foundation, framer, and fulfillment of relationship. 
The Manifestations of Relational Theology 


Relational theology gives insight and the ability to render comfort and peace to 
patients in the process of dying. The practice of this type of theology heightens godly 
confidence, and communicates a sense of God’s interest and involvement in the process 
of dying. Ministers, pastoral counselors, or caregivers transmit godly love throughout 
their daily lives. Robert A. Frykholm writes, 


... aperson may come to understand and experience the love of God 
more clearly because he or she experiences love and acceptance from 
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another person. In this way the reality of God is mediated to the 
person through a person.” 


Such love is demonstrated through community oriented teaching and preaching as 
well as routine acts of love and kindness. These acts can have a tremendous impact on the 
care of those who have reached end of life situations. By revealing God as a relational 
God, entwined in our lives at the end of life, the after-life is not one of fear, but of 
anticipation and reward. The relational theology perspective assures those that are near 
death that they are not alone in their journey. Frykholm points out, “Relational theology 
may be defined as a contemporary faith style, which seeks to stimulate personal Christian 
growth and renewed church vitality by relating believers to one another in settings 
designed to encourage openness, acceptance, accountability, and specific steps in the 
exercising of personal faith.”' It follows that believers who are experiencing end of life 


crises may be positively impacted by relational theological practices. 


Relational Theology and End of Life Crisis 


In considering the end of life crisis it is necessary to remember that God is the 
universal creator and that Jesus, His only son, was crafted in human form to serve a very 
specific purpose. According to Jonathan Morris, “The Christian God is revealed fully in 
the person of Jesus Christ—God who knows our deep suffering, physical and spiritual, 
and came to earth to make things right, to invite us to be with him forever in eternity 


where every tear will be wiped away.””” In that vein, while the two are related, they are 
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not the same and the actions and offerings of one are therefore not entirely those of the 
other, even though they work toward the same goal of salvation. 

Both God and Jesus Christ function as comforters during end of life trials, 
however, they perform this role differently. For example, Paul explains to the Roman 
church that life exists through the spirit?’ as well as in the future glory that is available to 
believers.”* In the first instance, Paul seeks to establish that believers are liberated from 
the burden of death by stating, “There is therefore now no condemnation for those who 
are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set you free from 
the law of sin and of death.” In the second instance Paul points out that the knowledge of 
a hope beyond death can serve to alleviate the suffering of life’s trials. Such trials could 
include the pain and grief that accompany end of life crises. In the following passage Paul 
also highlights the role of the Holy Spirit as our mediator when we lose our strength: 

I consider that the sufferings of this present time are not worth 

comparing with the glory about to be revealed to us. For the 

creation waits with eager longing for the revealing of the children 

of God; for the creation was subjected to futility, not of its own 

will but by the will of the one who subjected it, in hope that the 

creation itself will be set free from its bondage to decay and will 

obtain the freedom of the glory of the children of God. We know 

that the whole creation has been groaning in labor pains until now; 

and not only the creation, but we ourselves, who have the first 

fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly while we wait for adoption, the 

redemption of our bodies. For in hope we were saved. Now hope 

that is seen is not hope. For who hopes for what is seen? But if we 

hope for what we do not see, we wait for it with patience. Likewise 

the Spirit helps us in our weakness; for we do not know how to 


pray as we ought, but that very Spirit intercedes with sighs too 
deep for words (Rom 8:18-26 [NRSV]). 


These two examples illustrate the way in which God, Christ and even the Holy 
Spirit work in tandem to bring comfort to believers. It is now necessary to consider the 


individual views and roles of each. Therefore, it is critical to define death as God sees it. 


Rom 8:1-2 (NRSV). 
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Also, a closer look must be taken at the role of Christ with regards to persons 


experiencing the end of their lives and those grieving for them. 
God and End of Life Crisis 


It is implausible, if not impossible to consider death without also considering the 
way in it is viewed by both God and humanity. These two viewpoints have specific 
similarities and differences. First, it is necessary to consider the way in which God views 
death. God sees the act of death as one of defiance to the order which he created, and in 


that vein death is an enemy as far as God is concerned. Billy Graham posits, 


Why is death the enemy of God? Because it destroys life, in 
contrast to God, the creator and author of life. In fact, the Bible 
tells us that neither sin nor pain, disease nor death were part of 
God's original plan for man. Death was the penaity for sin, and 
Adam and Eve made the choice of their own free wills. When they 
did not obey God, He told the first man and woman if they ate 
from the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, they 
would die. But Satan scoffed at God's warning and told them they 
surely would not die. Adam and Eve chose to ignore God's 
warning and believe Satan's lie.”° 


In making this choice, Adam and Eve not only ensured their own deaths, but also 
ensured that all humans who came after them would suffer the same fate as a matter of 
paying continual penance. God, however, did subsequently offer everlasting life to those 
who chose to put their faith in Jesus Christ (In 3:16). 

In spite of the promise of everlasting life, humans quite often struggle with the 
pain of death. By deduction, they experience significant grief during end of life crises 
situations. The knowledge of everlasting life as a reward for the belief in Christ and His 


work does not, however, negate the way in which many people view death. In the 
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following excerpt William B. Parker explains how humans have modified morbid terms 
in an effort to ease the sting of death. 


Death always seems to be an offense. The finality of death, 
especially of a loved one, seems unacceptabie. We have bromides 
to try to offset the shock a loved one's death produces. We speak of 
“passing on.” The hospitals state that one “expires,” as if the word 
dies is obscene. We fondle platitudes about immortality. We search 
out reports of persons describing what it was like to have been 
resuscitated after heart failure and buy books purporting to be 
Baedeckers of the beyond. Hearses have become funeral coaches. 
Graves are now called burial estates. Funeral wreaths are known as 
floral offerings. Funeral directors are referred to as grief 
counselors.”° 


Evidently, while God views death with a seeming animosity, human beings view 
it with a sort of indifference. This is their attempt to avoid the connections and 
connotations of end of life situations. Since the end is unavoidable, one needs to take into 
account the ways this period of time can be handled easily. Although God condemned 
man through Adam for his sin in the Garden, God also displayed God’s infinite mercy 
with the coming of Jesus Christ. Death was a consequence of sin, yet life was given to us 
through the redemptive blood of Jesus the Christ. According to Ollenburger, “Death will 


not prevail because God will again be reconciled with God’s own servants.””’ 


Christ and End of Life Crisis 


Jesus in His infinite mercy offers comfort for those who are at the end of their 
earthly lives and those who are left in a state of bereavement. In terms of relational 


theology, Jesus Christ plays the role of comforter in both situations. As mentioned before, 
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Christ 1s the way in which mankind is redeemed of sin. Therefore, it is Christ who must 
be taken into consideration when it comes to life after death, as opposed to God. It is 
important to note that there is a certain fellowship that is created between man and Christ 
when a person is in a position of discomfort. This should not be considered as misery 
loving company. Instead, such divine fellowship should be viewed as “Solidarity in 
suffering. Jesus suffering with us is already a great consolation, an enduring sign of his 
goodness and love.””* It is this solidarity and comfort that serves as a wellspring of hope 
for those who are at the end of their lives. Ollenburger quite aptly states that “To believe 
in the resurrection of the dead is also to join with God in solidarity with the dead—to 
hope for the reconciliation of us all, living and dead, with the God who is our maker. This 
hope gains strength in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.””” 

Those experiencing the end of their lives can look to Christ as an example, the 
epitome of both faith and strength. It should be noted that our dependent relationship that 
we share with God could be analogized with Jesus’ relationship with God. Joseph 
Girzone points out that Jesus, who walked the earth as a man, could empathize with our 
pain and suffering: 

In His human nature He felt the same emotions we feel. He could 

share our pain, our worry, our feelings of discouragement and 

failure, but He never lost trust in His father's love and strength 

which He knew he could always count on. In that we can learn 

much from Him, knowing that no matter how dismal things may 


look, God's presence is not far from us. With God nearby what is 
there to fear?’° 
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With both the love and support of God and Christ, what is there to fear? God has 
proven God’s love for humanity and Christ serves as a mediator and a shield, a 
companion and a comforter. 

In many ways, the role of Christ as He relates to the dying can serve as a 
quintessential example of relational theology at work. As mentioned before, there are 
many ways in which relational theology is about transformation. It is arguable that death 
is the ultimate transition. This is reflected not only in the act of death, but also in the way 
in which death is handled. According to Rob Moll the transformative mindset is adapted, 
once it becomes clear that a person is dying, and that nothing more can be done to extend 
their life on earth. 

Since the beginning of the church Christians have cared for the 

dying and sought to practice their deaths in ways that express 

belief in Christ's death and his resurrection...And if Christ was 

raised from death, Christians believe that death does not hold any 

power over the faithful. '*! 

Taking the foregoing scripture into account, even Christians who lack an external 
spiritual community in terms of a church or prayer group, can look towards Christ and 
know that he has promised to be with them and comfort them through the Holy Spirit. Far 
from being speculative or anecdotal in nature, there is scriptural evidence of this truth. 
Consider Luke 23:39-43.! At this moment, Christ was dying, and yet he was willing to 


offer comfort and salvation to another dying man who seemed to genuinely be in search 


of it. This man was willing to admit his wrongs and actively seek a place in heaven. It is 
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worth noting that this man was a thief, one who admitted that he deserved to be put to 
death for his crimes. He did not ask outright for his sins to be forgiven, and yet Christ 
promised the man that he would be with him in Heaven. At this moment Christ offered 
him support. This is worth noting because while support at the end of life can come in 
many forms it has been found that central to the care of the dying is support of a spiritual 
nature.'”° 

Christ serves not only as a central but in many ways an essential figure for those 
at the end of their earthly lives. Parker states, “For many, the sense of the savior comes 
gradually...God often approaches us quietly and imperceptibly. The Comforter makes 
Himself known gently and unexpectedly.”! It should also be noted that Christ can also 
serve as a similar figure for those who are in a state of bereavement. In Matthew 5:4, 
Jesus says, “Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted.” This is a direct 
and blatant assurance to the bereaved. Jesus communicates a clear message to mourning 
believers that they shall find rest even in their time of distress. 

In terms of considering the way which Christ serves as a source of 

comfort for those who are bereaved one needs to look no further 

than the two simple words of John 11:35: ‘Jesus wept.” This act by 

Jesus served as a near immediate response to the death of his friend 

Lazarus. Consider that with this action showed that Christ was not 

merely an indomitable source of comfort but a vulnerable man who 

also had a need to be comforted and counseled.”’ Moreover Parker, 

“He had feelings. He did not try to hold back the tears. Through 


the person of Jesus, God has shown us that he has experienced the 
depths of human hurt.!°° 


°M. Christina Puchalski, “The Dying Must Make Spiritual Peace with Death,” in Death and 
Dying: Opposing viewpoints, ed. James Haley (Farmington Hills: Greenhaven Press, 2003), 73-80. 


‘William B. Parker, Savior For All Seasons (Old Tappan: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1986), 


126. 
1>Darker, A Savior for all Seasons, 124. 
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This response is not solely a manifestation of God since Jesus was a man capable 
of emotions. It is, therefore, evident that Jesus’ human qualities allowed him to identify 
with the pain and suffering of believers. Jesus knew that he had the power to raise 
Lazarus and arguably he knew that it was exactly what he was going to do, even before 
traveling to view the body. As a result, his display of grief may not only seem strange but 
confusing as well. According to Garry Wills, 

Why if Jesus knows, he can and will raise Lazarus, is he so 

distraught and tearful. Because his agony has begun. He knows 

that this conquest of death is part of his own personal struggle with 

death, with his fear and human dread. He was truly human as well 

as divine. He knew hunger and thirst, loneliness and pain.”!°° 

In short, Jesus was grieving. This grief is an important action, as it reveals that 
Christ was, at least once in his life, in a place where he felt vulnerable and arguably not 
entirely in control. Knowing that even He could experience such a mixture of emotions 
makes it much more likely to believe that He will be sympathetic in moments when we 
are experiencing grief. 

Perhaps more important than His ability to experience and demonstrate the 
feelings of hurt was Christ’s service as a leader; William Barclay states, “Jesus took over 
the picture of the shepherd and made it the picture of himself. He is the shepherd who 
goes out to the mountain and the hills, the valleys and the ravines, the cliffs and the crags 
to seek and to find the sheep which is lost (Mt 18.12; Lk 15.4). He is moved with 


compassion for people because they are like sheep without a shepherd (Mt 9.36; Mk 


6.34).”107 


'SGarry Wills, What Jesus Meant (New York, NY: The Penguin Group, 2006). 94. 


‘William Barclay, Jesus As They Saw Him: New Testament interpretations of Jesus (New York, 
NY: Harper & Row Publishers, 1962), 110. 
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It is during periods of grief that people are much more vulnerable and in greater 


need of guidance. Jesus serves as that guide. 


The Bible and Relational Theology 


From a purely Christian standpoint, it is possible in many ways to view the Bible 
as a guidebook for the practice of relational theology. The examples provided in the Bible 
highlights that such practice serves to further the concept and manifestation of God’s 
omnipresence and love during human trials. The Word presents examples of ways in 
which believers can be of aid to each other. In addition, descriptions of Christ’s teachings 
illustrate the ways in which Christ is always there to comfort and assure believers. A key 
example of the biblical perspective of relational theology is in 2 Corinthians 1:3-7 which 


states, 


Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of compassion and the God of all comfort, who comforts us 
in our troubles, so that we can comfort those in any trouble with 
the comfort we ourselves have received from God, For just as the 
sufferings of Christ flow over into our lives, so also through Christ 
our comfort overflows. If we are distressed, it is for your comfort 
and salvation; if we are comforted, it is for your comfort, which 
produces in you patient endurance of the same sufferings we 
suffer. And our hope for you is firm, because we know that it is 
just as you share in our sufferings, so also you share in our 
comfort. 


This passage of scripture could be interpreted as saying that “God does not 


”108 Tt is worthy to note at 


comfort us to make us comfortable but to make us comforters. 
this suncture that the role of comforter is also aptly fulfilled by God, Jesus, and the Holy 
Spirit. The role of comforter, whether performed by God or man, is especially important 


during end of life situations. 


'8Rilly Graham, Facing Death and the Life After (Minneapolis, MN: Grayson, 1987), 101. 
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The Biblical Proof of Christ's Promise 


Christ's promise to serve as a source of support is one which is clearly 
documented in numerous Bible verses. Romans 5:14-15 is perhaps one of the most 


fundamental verses relating the promise of rest through Christ. 


Nevertheless, death reigned from the time of Adam to the time of 
Moses; even over those who did not sin by breaking a command as 
did Adam, who was a pattern of the one to come. But the gift is not 
like the trespass. For if the many died by the trespass of one man, 
how much more did God's grace and the gift that came by the 
grace of one man, Jesus Christ overflow to the many. 


By the virtue of His very existence, Christ offers each of us a chance at salvation. 
As evidenced by both his interaction with the thief, and his initial response to the death of 
Lazarus, this gift is available to all who seek it. Christ is the ultimate comforter and He is 
available to help everyone who chooses to accept His gift of life. 

One of the eight beatitudes that Christ made during his Sermon on the Mount 
could be considered most pertinent to the topic of Christ’s role during end of life crisis. 
Matthew 5:4 states, “Blessed are they who mourn, for they will be comforted.” While 
Christ is not promising that He will personally be available as a source of comfort, He is 
promising that comfort will be available for those who are mourning. Maybe Jesus was 
forewarning his disciples that one day there will come a time of mourning for them. One 
day they would join his own mother in grieving for him. 

Those who are dying or grieving may feel as if they have extra burdens in their 
lives. They are often in a position where they must make final arrangements including 
those relating to funeral or memorial services. Additionally they may also be trying to 
make peace with their loved ones. These duties are often burdensome; however, in 


Matthew 11:28-30 Jesus encourages believers to place their burdens on Him: 


Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn from me, for I am 
gentle and humble in heart, and you will find rest for your souls. 
For my yoke is easy and my burden is light. 
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In these verses Jesus offers believers a place of rest and respite during what is 
otherwise a challenging emotional and spiritual time. This offer is clear and without 
condition and there is no need for in-depth interpretation. The believer does not need to 
do anything other than turn their problems over to Christ. 

Many of the biblical promises come from the Gospel of John and are the direct 
words of Christ when speaking to someone personally, and yet, they are pertinent to 
humanity as a whole. For example, John 11:25-26 states, “Jesus said to her, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life, he who believes in me will live, even though he dies; and 
whoever lives and believes in me will never die. Do you believe this?’” Within the 
context of the Bible, this conversation took place after the death of Lazarus while Christ 
was in the process of comforting his sister Martha. Although this conversation was a 
private one, it has implications for a much broader audience. With this statement, Christ 
is reiterating the means to salvation, with the promise that in exchange for their belief, the 
faithful will be beneficiaries of His grace. John 14:2-3 constitutes another offer of 


comfort from Christ towards his disciples: 


In my Father's house are many rooms; if it were not so, I would 
have told you. I am going there to prepare a place for you. And if I 
go and prepare a place for you, I will come back and take you to be 
with me so that you may also be where I am. 


Assuring sentiments are also echoed in scholarly writings. According to Jessica 
Inman, “When Jesus' disciples needed comfort, He spoke to them. He said He would hear 
their prayers and that He had overcome the world. He told them not to let their hearts be 
troubled.”'®’ Promises such as this one are meant not only for those who followed Him 
initially, but also for all who choose to put their faith in Him now. In light of this, 
believers can take the foregoing statement as a promise of their place with Christ and His 
Father in heaven. Such a promise can offer hope to those who know that they are dying as 


well as those who are grieving over the impending or recent death of a loved one. The 


1°Tessica Inman, 10/ things Jesus Has Done For You (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2007), 77 
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knowledge that there is a place for the faithful serves to make the transitional process 
easier. It also represents an extension of relational theology in the sense that is an offer of 
community even after one has passed out of this world and into the next. 

In John 14:6 Jesus declares, “I am the way and the truth and the life. No one 
comes to the Father except through me.” While this is not strictly a promise, it is a 
declaration of the power that Christ holds. Moreover, He is proclaiming for all the truth 
of his nature: He is the only way in which anyone will truly know God. Not only does 
this serve as a guide for the way in which believers should behave at the end of life or 
while in a state of grief, but it also offers additional insight into relational theology. In the 
case of the former, it is clear that only faith in Christ will lead to salvation. A large part of 
faith is trust; trust that Christ will see one through the difficulties of life’s circumstances. 
When a person is dying or grieving, there may be lapses in that trust, and people may be 
tempted to question Christ as opposed to relying on him. This passage however, reiterates 
that Christ can and does serve as the path to God. Also, belief in Him serves as comfort to 
get people through these difficult times. In the case of the latter, consider only the second 
part of the passage where Christ says plainly that no one will have access to His Father, 
and consequently salvation, without Him. The symbiosis of the relationship between the 
Father and the Son models the effect that relational theology can have on the lives of 


those who believe. 
The Need for Christ in a Contemporary World 


Despite, or perhaps in part because of the many advances which have been made 
in order to improve both the length and quality of the human life, the comfort of Christ 
for those at the end of their lives or those who are grieving is still a necessity. Authors 


Maggie Callaman and Patricia Kelley posit that, 


Today many families don't have close, frequent or continual 
involvement with the one dying. Unlike earlier generations, they 
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don't learn how to be at ease with someone whose life is coming to 
an end. Illness and death have been moved out of the house and 
into the hospital or nursing home. Professionals provide the care; 
relatives and friends become spectators watching something occur- 
not in a continuous stream of emotions and experiences from 
which to learn but in awkward chunks of time, determined by 
official visiting hours that leave them uncomfortable and 
unsatisfied.''® 


This arrangement can have negative effects on both the person who is dying and 
the ones who will shortly be experiencing the loss of a person in their lives. Consider that 
under these circumstances neither party may be feeling as if he/she is in a position where 
emotional or spiritual needs are met. While such matters may be taken for granted, 
especially in situations where there is a battle with a terminal illness and the body is 
deteriorating, “We should never doubt the transformative power of compassion.” |! 
Compassion is exactly what the presence of Christ can provide in such a difficult time. 
Christ has the proven power to renew as well as restore those who seek his help. 

Spirituality as experienced in a relationship with Christ is a necessity when it 
comes to the end of life. Rob Moll explains, “For the dying person spiritual issues are 
paramount. And the spiritual preparation necessary for death accumulates slowly over a 
lifetime. A good death does not occur in a vacuum.”'”? Therefore, it is necessary for 


Christ to serve as a key figure in addition to whatever role the medical community may 


be playing. The lessons and promises of Christ should also be a consideration for those 


who are grieving. There is a biblical reference that shows it is possible for us to learn 


'Mageie Callaman and Patricia Kelley, Final Gifts: Understanding the Special Awareness, 


Needs and Communication of the Dying (New York, NY: Bantam, 1992), 31-32. 


"Molly Fumia, Safe Passage: Words To Help The Grieving Hold Fast And Let Go (Berkely, CA: 
Conari Press, 1992), 250. 


"Moll, The Art of Dying, 47-48. 
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from experiences of grief. Ecclesiastes 7:2-41 states we can learn from grief. These 
verses show us that it is not only appropriate to grieve, but that in times of grief, we can 
take the opportunity to grow in our relationship with God. 

Today we need to remember the unabashed way in which Jesus wept at learning 
about the death of his friend Lazarus, and the comfort which he offered to Lazarus’ 
family, namely his sister Martha. With the aid of Christ during grief, we can find peace 
by asking and allowing Christ to share the emotional burden. When one is at the end of 
one’s life, it is important to remember that the Lord is with us. Psalms 23:4-5 reminds us 
that divine love is always there. 

Even though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 

will fear no evil for you are with me; your rod and your staff, they 

comfort me. You prepare a table before me in the presence of my 

enemies. 

This verse can be viewed from the standpoint of a dying person as well as one 
who is experiencing grief. Not only will Christ act as a source of comfort to persons who 
are dying, but he will also look after those who seek him at any point. Andrew Root 
states, “All of us come into the real presence of Jesus Christ and are transformed by that 
presence through the true otherness of those who become place sharers with us in 
transformative relationships.”''* This is in effect the essence of relational theology at 
work, Christ working with us and us with Him. The role Christ plays in our lives cannot 


be diminished. This role is especially important to individuals who are the end of their 


lives as well as those mourning for them. 


"3 Andrew Root, “Revisiting Relational Youth Ministry: From A Strategy of Influence to a 
Theology of Incarnation,” Theology Today, 109-11. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter presents the blueprint of this study. It describes in detail all the 
methods utilized from the beginning to the end of the field experience. This examination 
focuses on the nature of the study, context, and data collection methods and approaches 
to data analysis. 


Nature of the Research 


The methods applied in the field experience were inextricably connected based on 
the nature of the research. Because of the area of research chosen, it was determined that 
this was an exploratory project. The exploratory process was used to provide an 
alternative to the preexisting methods of investigating end of life crisis. As a 
consequence, the current research is aimed at exploring and formulating new approaches 
on an old issue. 

The triangulation process was adopted for data collection utilizing three different 
sources to collect data. The primary reason for adopting this approach was to enhance the 
quality of the data collected and strengthen the validity of the results of. Triangulation 
allowed for a range of data to be collected; therefore, the information collected in each 


method complemented and built on the information garnered from other methods. 
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Methods of Data Collection 


The three methods of data collection used encompassed both qualitative and 
quantitative techniques. More specifically, the field experience utilized pre and post-test 
analysis, an open ended questionnaire survey and an in-depth interview. The details of 


each method’s application in this research will now be discussed. 
Pre- and Post-Test Analysis 


The pre and post-test analysis constituted the quantitative aspect of this field 
experience. Congregants of the Prospect Liberty C. M. E. church were the participants for 
this analysis. Fourteen members participated in the pre and post-test as well as in a 
workshop on end of life crisis without assistance from the researcher. 

The pre and post-test analysis contained a total of twenty-four close ended 
questions. The first section of the pre-test contained six questions which were designed to 
gather comprehensive demographic information about the group involved in the field 
experience. Sections two’s single question sought to determine whether the participant 
had ever obtained prior training in the area of end of life crisis. Finally, section three 
focused on garnering data related to the specific objectives and goals of the field 
experience. The goals and objectives are listed below. 

A. Grief and Bereavement 


1. To inform congregants about the definition of grief v. 
bereavement. 


2. To inform congregants about the connection between faith 
and God’s will and the reality of death. 


3. To inform congregants about the four stages of grief. 
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4. To inform congregants about ways of expressing grief. 


5. To inform congregants about the importance of allowing 
yourself to grieve. 


B. Staying Connected 
1. To inform congregants about how God’s presence is 
reflected through church members who are physically 


present by the side of those affected by end of life crises. 


2. To inform congregants about ways the church can provide 
care to those affected by end of life crises. 


3. To inform congregants about the appropriate ways of 
providing support to those affected by end of life crises. 


4. To inform congregants about how to create a consistent and 
structured approach to provide support to those affected by 


end of life crises. 


5. To inform congregants the physiological changes that occur 
during the dying process. 


C. Hospice as an option: 
1. To inform congregants about the purpose of hospice. 
2. To inform congregants about the structure of hospice. 


3. To inform congregants about the legal documents used in 
carrying out final wishes. 


D. Funeral Planning 


1. To inform congregants about the importance of 
preplanning; 


2. To inform congregants about the options available for 
funeral planning; 


3. To inform congregants about the options for internment. 
The close ended questions provided degree, extent or range responses. These 


questions sought to determine the level of feeling and knowledge participants began and 
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ended the field experience with. For example, participants were asked if they do not 
agree, agree somewhat, agree, strongly agree or feel neutral about persons determining 
the length of time they should grieve. These gradations of feeling were ideal for this 


study because depth and specificity was added to the data collected (Appendix L). 
Open-Ended Interview Survey 


This survey constituted one of the two qualitative methods used in the field 
experience. Interviewees for this survey were selected based on their formal and informal 
experience in the four areas focused on in this project. This approach was taken because 
the researcher was desirous of collecting responses that added substance and background 
to the responses given in the pre and post-test. The questionnaire used in this survey was 
filled out by the respondents to safeguard the validity of the information collected. 

The open-ended questionnaire contained six questions. Five of the six questions 
were multi-part questions. Such questions were created to allow respondents to provide 
reasons, descriptions, and explanations for their answers. Ultimately, participants 
answered the selected questions based on the lead-on questions responded to earlier. This 
qualitative data collection method indeed complemented the researcher’s purpose since it 


added meaning to the responses supplied in the pre and post-test analysis. 
In-depth Interview 


The in-depth interview was focused primarily on the pastoral element of end of 
life crisis. Since one of the project’s key emphasis was how the church should respond to 
and care for those affected by end of life crisis, it was necessary to seek the expertise of 


clergy. Overall, the schedule for this in-depth interview contained thirteen areas of 
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questioning. These areas sought to draw from the interviewee’s personal experience as 
well as their pastoral care experience. The section of the field work was conducted by the 
researcher. Responses were recorded, and then later transcribed for interpretation and 


analysis. 
Methods of Data Analysis 


Generally, a number of strategies were used for the presentation and 
interpretation of the raw data gathered from the field experience. Both qualitative and 


quantitative techniques were utilized for the three distinct methods of data collection. 
Pre and Post-Test Analysis 


After the completed pre and post-test were collected from the respondents, they 
were coded using a coding frame (Appendix D). This process entailed the assignment of 
numerical values to each of the responses on the tests. These numerical values of 1, 2, 
etc. were contained in the coding frame referred to previously. The coding frame also 
included the variable being analyzed in each question. Coding allows for the 
condensation of worded responses into numbers that could be easily tabulated. 

Microsoft Excel was used to compile the grid of the coded responses from each of 
the pre and post-test. Descriptive and inferential statistics represent the quantitative data 
analysis techniques use in this project. The pre and post-responses were represented as 
both raw data and percentages in frequency tables. Descriptive statistics were 
extrapolated from the tabulated data for each test. For example, for the variable of 
gender, the actual number and percentage of male and females respondents was extracted 


from the Excel worksheet. Inferential statistics, on the other hand, were the numerical 
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representations of responses that assessed the reasons for specific answer choices; for 
example, the percentage of respondents who prefer home care because they consider it 
affordable. 

The pre and post-analysis concluded with univariate and bivariate analyses. 
These methods of analysis place emphasis on specific variables being tested. Univariate 
analysis actually looks at the frequency of responses for one variable. An example of 
univariate analysis would be the number of unemployed people who participated in the 
survey (Table; Chapter Five). Bivariate analysis is a more complex method of data 
interpretation. It involved the cross tabulation of two variables being assessed in the pre 
and post-test; the comparison of the variables of employment status and preference of 


home or hospice care (Appendix L). 
Open-Ended Interview Survey 


Data analysis for this survey also involved coding of the responses using a coding 
frame. However, there was a slight difference in the initial stages of the analysis process. 
The variable being evaluated in each question was isolated. Then the open-ended 
responses were read and placed in general categories or testable variables. These 
categories were given numerical values or codes to enable accurate and precise analysis. 
For example, question 1(b) was assigned the variable how faith impacts grief. The open 
ended responses to this question included “God is in control” and “Hope of resurrection.” 

A Microsoft Excel worksheet was used to tabulate the coded responses for each 
questionnaire. Once these responses were condensed in the worksheet, frequency tables 


were generated. These tables were used for both univariate and bivariate analysis as in 
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the pre and post-test phase. The cross tabulation of employment status and preference of 


home or hospice care is an example of bivariate analysis. 
In-Depth Interview 


The data analysis process for the in-depth interview was a case oriented analysis. 
Such analysis “aims to understand a particular case by looking closely at the details of 
each”! In this project the details of the interviewee’s personal and professional experience 
in the area of pastoral care was the focus of the research evaluation. More particularly, 
the responses on the interview transcript were evaluated within the context of the goals 
and objectives of the research. The researcher examined these detailed responses to find 


justifications or explanations for responses provided in the other two research methods. 
Conclusion 


Summarily, the foregoing methods of data collection and analysis were selected 
because they correlated with the nature of the study. Since this was an exploratory study, 
the overall goal was to collect comprehensive data that would address the diverse issues 


related to dealing with end of life crisis. 


‘Earl R. Babbie, The Practice of Social Research (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth Publishing, 2004) 
Bye 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Intreduction 


This chapter will focus on providing a holistic view of the field study experience. 
More specifically, the details of the experience will be reviewed from the perspective of 
information sharing as well as information gathering. The sequence of activities, which 
constituted the field experience, will be described. Thereafter, the findings of the data 
collection activities will be presented. These qualitative and quantitative findings will be 


reported in detail. 


Overview of Field Experience 


The field experience for this project was a three-tiered endeavor. Data to be used 
for a lay training module was collected using three distinct activities. The details of these 


three activities will now be discussed. 


End of Life Crisis Workshop 


The researcher coordinated a one-day workshop which focused on the 
dissemination of information and skills related to end of life crisis management. Most of 


the project data was gathered from the results of this workshop. The workshop was held 
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at the researcher’s context, New Prospect Liberty Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Monticello, Georgia (Appendix A). 

The theme for the workshop was, To Everything There Is A Season and began at 
10:00 A.M. on Saturday, May 21, 2011. Fourteen out of the twenty congregants attended 
the forum, which lasted until 2:00 P.M. Registration for the workshop began thirty 
minutes prior to the start time. The registration process involved participant sign-in and 
the distribution of workshop packets. Following registration, the researcher who was also 
the seminar facilitator, called the forum to order and opened with prayer. The background 
and reason for the project was explained followed by the execution of the project pre-test. 

After the preliminaries were completed, the presentation phase of the workshop 
was started. The presentations covered the key areas of end of life crisis situations 
(Appendix B). More specifically, the facilitator shared information on the topics Grief 
and Bereavement, Hospice as an Option, Funeral Planning, and Staying Connected. The 
30 minute presentations were made using power points. Participants were required to 
complete review sheets immediately after each presentation. This ten minute activity was 
combined with an oral discussion and was aimed at reinforcing the main points of each 
topic. Upon completion of the presentations phase, the participants completed the post- 


tests. The workshop concluded with a grand prize drawing (Appendix C). 
Interview Survey 


The second tier of the field experience was an open-ended interview survey which 
was administered to seven interviewees. They were selected because of their experience 
with end of life crises. Each interviewee fell into the category of church leader, 


congregant, relative of terminally ill patient, or relative of hospice client (Appendix D). 
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In-depth Interview 


The third tier of the field experience was a one-on-one in-depth interview with a 
member of the clergy. This interview was administered by the researcher to the 
interviewee via telephone. The interview focus was A Pastoral Perspective on Handling 


End of Life Crisis (Appendix E). 
Presentation of Findings 


This section of the chapter will be devoted to reporting the qualitative and 
quantitative findings of the field experience activities described above. More particularly, 
the data from pre- and post-test analysis, interview survey and the in-depth interview will 


now be reported. 
Pre-Test and Post-Test Findings 


Prior to presenting the findings of the Pre-Test and Post-Test, it is necessary to 
state that an example of data collection instruments can be found in Appendix F and 
Appendix G. In addition, they are also described in the Quantitative Data Collection 
Section of Chapter Four. Pre-Test and Post-Test results will be reported under the 
headings of Demographics, Prior Training and Content of Presentation (Appendix G). In 
addition, the findings of this pre and post-test analysis will be presented in the form of 
frequency grids. These grids will show both the number of actual responses and their 
corresponding percentage representations. The coding frame and the master sheet 


showing all of the responses can be found in Appendix H. 
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Question #6 Prior Training 


The majority of the participants never had prior training in the area of end of life 
crisis. Seventy one percent answered no to the question as to whether or not they have 
participated in this type of training before. Twenty two percent received previous training 
in the four specified areas of end of life crisis situations .Only one of the fourteen 


participants did not respond to this question. 
Grief and Bereavement 


Question #1 Knowledge of Grief Definition 

Not at all Average Good Very Good Excellent N/A 
Pre Test 4(30%) 2(14%)  2(14%) 2(14%)  2(14%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 1(7%) 4(29%)  4(29%) 4(29%) 1(7%) 0% 

An overview of the foregoing responses reveals that there was an overall increase 
in the percentage of respondents who knew the definition of grief in the post test. There 
was a fifteen percent increase in the Average, Good and Very Good responses to the post 
test. It is significant that there was a three percent reduction in the N/A answers in the 


post test. It should be noted that there were no N/A responses in the post test analysis. 


This increase could be attributed to the information shared during the presentation phase. 


Question # 2 Belief in Faith and Grief Connection 
ASmall A Reasonable A Great 
Never Extent Extent Extent Always N/A 
Pre Test 0%  1(7%) 3(21%) 2(14%) 6(43%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 0% 17%) 3(21%) 4 (29%) 6(43%) 0% 


There was no marked change in the post test responses to the question of how 


much faith eases the pain of death. This is except for the Great Extent response, which 
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saw a fifteen percent increase. In addition, there were no N/A responses. These upward 
trends may have resulted from the enlightenment received during the presentation on 
Grief and Bereavement. For those responses where no change occurred, it could be 
concluded that participants came in with a clear understanding of the role of faith in the 


grieving process. 


Question # 3 Familiarity with Grief Stages 

None 1 2 3 All N/A 
Pre Test 2(14%) 0% 2(14%) 4(29%) 4(29%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 0% 1(7%) 2(14.2%)  1(7%) 10(71%) 0% 


Based on question 3, all of the participants were able to indicate familiarity with 
at least one stage of grief in the post-test. Seventy one percent of the respondents cited 
knowledge of all five stages. A comparison between the pre and post-test results show 
that more respondents knew a higher number of grief stages. For example, in the pre test 
four respondents knew all stages while in the post test ten respondents knew the same 
number. One could deduce that increased awareness came from the presentation phase of 


the training workshop. 


Question # 4 Familiarity with Grief Expression 

None 1-2 3-4 2) >5 NA 
Pre Test 3(21) 321%) 3(21%) = =91(7%) =—«1(7%) (21%) 
Post Test 0% 3(21%) 2(14%)  7(50%) 2(14%) 0% 


Pre and post-test comparisons show that all respondents demonstrated a greater 
level of familiarity with the various expressions of grief. No respondent answered None 
or N/A to this question in the post test. Also fifty percent in the post test compared to 


seven percent in the pre test highlighted five ways of expressing grief. It could be 
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determined that following the training, participants obtained greater clarity and were 


better able to articulate the specific expressions of grief. 


Question # 5 Opinions on whether people should determine the length of their grieving 
time 


Don’t Agree Agree 
Agree Somewhat Neutral Agree Strongly N/A 
Pre Test 3(21%) 1(7%) 1(7%) 5(36%)  2(14%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 0% 3(21%) 2(14%) 6(43%)  1(7%) 2(14%) 
The post test results show that none of those interviewed disagreed with the 
position that persons should be allowed to grieve for as long as need. This changed from 
the twenty one percent who disagreed in pretest findings. It could be inferred that the 


increased neutrality and higher number of Somewhat Agrees is due to increased 


awareness brought about by the presentation information. 


Hospice as an Option 


Question#1 Knowledge of Hospice Purpose 
Almost Very 
Everything Everything Enough Littl Nothing N/A 
Pre Test 1(7%) 3 (21%) 3(21%)  5(36%) 5(36%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 2(14%) 5(36%) + ~—«--2(14%) + 5(36%) 0% 0% 


When comparing the pretest, fifteen percent more respondents know almost 
everything about the purpose of hospice. In addition, post test findings report a thirty six 
percent increase in awareness. There was a seven percent increase in the post test 
findings regarding participants who knew everything about hospice’s purpose. A 
correlation could be made between this favorable trend and the level of understanding 


brought about by the workshop. 
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Question# 2 Assessment of Hospice Confidence 
Always Likely Very Likely Somewhat Likely Not at all NA 
Pre Test 0% 3(21%) 7(50%) 2(14%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 0% 9(64%) 3(21%) 1(7%) 1(7%) 
It is very significant that in the post-test sixty four percent of the respondents 
stated that they will very likely refer someone who is dying to hospice. This is forty three 


percent more than the pre-test findings. There was an obvious move from the Somewhat 


Likely and Not Likely categories. 


Question # 3 Analysis of Hospice Process 
Very Fairly Barely No 
Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge N/A 
Pre Test 1(7%) 4(29%) 4(29%) 3(21%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 7(50%) 3(21%) 3(21%) 1(7%) 0% 


Pre and post-test analysis shows a forty three percent increase in the number of 
respondents who are knowledgeable about the hospice process. There is a fourteen 
percent decrease in the number of post test respondents who are not knowledgeable about 
the process. This decreasing trend is also evident in the Fairly and Barely knowledgeable 
categories. 

Question # 4 Views on Whether Hospice Makes You Die 
Totally Strongly Somewhat Do Not 
Agree Agree Neutral Agree Agree N/A 
Pre Test 1(7%) 0% 3(21%) 4(29%) 4(29%) 3(21%) 
Post Test 1(7%) 1(7%) =. 2(14%) 3(21%) 7(50%) 0% 
Post test findings show that fifty percent more people came to believe that hospice 
does not make you die. The same declining trend is evident in the Neutral and Somewhat 


Agree post test results. Overall, there was a significant change in the position that 


hospice makes you die. 
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Questions # 5 Knowledge of Advance Care Planning 
Very Fairly Barely No 
Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge NA 

Pre Test 2(14%) 2(14%)  6(43%) 1(7%) 3(21%) 

Post Test  5(36%) 5(36%) 3(21%) —- 10(71%) 0% 


A comparison of pre and post-test findings shows that the extent of knowledge 
about Advance Care Planning increased. Thirty six percent of the post test respondents 
versus fourteen percent of pretest respondents indicated they are very knowledgeable 
about advance care planning. There was a twenty two percent decrease in the number of 
respondents who were barely knowledgeable about advance care planning. Hence it is 
evident that the information provided prior to the post test could have been a contributory 


factor to this. 
Funeral Planning 


Question # 1 Obstacle to Personal Funeral Planning 

There was no significant change in post test findings regarding the obstacles to 
personal funeral planning. That is except for the seventeen percent increase in 
respondents who agree that the fear of death, lack of knowledge and lack of priority are 
the key obstacles to advance funeral planning. It was noted in the post-test findings that 
seven percent less respondents indicated noted the fear of death as a key hindrance to 
advance funeral planning. This may have been the result of greater awareness of grieving 


and bereavement. 
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Question # 2 Evaluation of Internment Awareness 
Very Fairly Barely 
Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge NA 
Pre Test 5(36%) 2(14%) 4(29%) 1(7%) 2(14%) 
Post Test 1O(71%) «17% 214%) 17%) 0% 


Post test results show a thirty five percent increase in the number of respondents 
who are very knowledgeable about the ways in which someone could be laid to rest. 
There were notable seven to fifteen percent decreases in the number of respondents who 


were Fairly, Barely and Not Knowledgeable about internment methods. 


Question #3 Assessment of Pre-planning Significance 

Very Fairly Maybe Not important 

Important Important Important Important N/A 
Pre Test 8(57%) 3(21%) 1(7%) 0% 2(14%) 
Post Test 10(71%) 1(7%) 1(7%) 2(14%) 0% 


A comparative analysis of pre and post-test findings revealed a fourteen percent 
increase in the number of respondents who indicated that advance funeral planning is 
significant. There was a corresponding decrease in the number of post-test respondents 
who think that advance planning is fairly important. In the post test, fourteen versus zero 


percent stated that preplanning is not important at all. 
Staying Connected 


Question # 1 Church Involvement In End Of Life Crisis And End Of Life Connections 


Totally Hardly Do Not 
Agree Agree Neutral Agree Agree 
Pre Test 5(36%)  6(43%) 0% 1(7%)  2(14%) 


Post Test 10(71%)  4(29%) 0% 0% 0% 
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There was an overwhelming increase from thirty stx to seventy one percent in the 
number of respondents who totally agree with the opinion that churches need a pastoral 
care program. There were no respondents who did not agree. This trend could be 
attributed to increased awareness of the importance of grieving discussed during the 


presentation phase. 


Question # 2 Significance Of Bible Reading And Prayer During End Of Life Crisis 


Very Fairly Hardly Not 
Important Important Important Important N/A 
Pre Test 11(79%) 1(7%) 0% 0% 2(14%) 
Post Test 8(57%) 5(36%) 1(7%) 0% 0% 


Pre and post-test analysis reveal a redistribution of responses in the Very 
Important and Fairly Important responses. In the pre-test, seventy nine percent indicated 
that Bible reading and prayer is very important in end of life crisis, while just fifty seven 
percent responded to this question in the post test. There was a twenty nine percent 


increase in those who said it was fairly important in the post-test responses. 


Question # 3 Importance Of Structured Church Programs During End Of Life Crisis 
Extremely Fairly Maybe Not 
Important Important Important Important N/A 
Pre Test 8(57%) 3(21%) 0% 0% 3(21%) 
Post Test 10(71%) 17%) =2(14%) O% 17%) 
There was a twenty eight percent increase in the number of respondents who 
believed that it is important to have a structured church program for those dealing with 
end of life crises. In the pre-test, no one responded Maybe Important; however, fourteen 


percent gave this response in the post-test. Also when compared to the pre-test, fourteen 


percent of those responding thought structured programs were Extremely Important. 
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Question # 4 Familiarity with do’s and don’ts when visiting the dying 
Extremely Somewhat Barely No 
Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge NA 
Pre Test 5(36%) 6(43%) 0% 0% 3(21%) 
Post Test &(57%) 3(21%) 1(7%) 1(7%) (7%) 


There was a twenty one percent increase in the post-test findings of participants 
who are extremely knowledgeable about the do’s and don’ts of end of life visitation. In 
the Barely and Not Knowledgeable categories there were seven percent increases in the 
post-test results. 


Question # 5 Knowledge Of Dying Person’s Physical Changes 


Very Fairly Barely Not 

Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge NA 
Pre Test 4(29%) 0% 3(21%) 4(29%) 3(21%) 
Post Test 7(50%) 3(21%) 2(14%) 1(7%) 1(7%) 


Post test analysis shows that fifty compared to twenty percent in the pretest were 
very knowledgeable of a dying person’s physical changes .There was also a twenty 
percent increase in the Fairly Knowledgeable responses. The post test findings also show 
a decrease in the number of respondents who were Barely and Not Knowledgeable about 


a dying person’s physical changes. 


Open Ended Interview Survey Findings 


Interviewees’ Profile 


This survey was completed by a field of eight respondents. This group consisted 
of the following categories: 
e Relative of Hospice Patients-2 (25%) 


e Relative-Terminally IIl- 4 (50%) 
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e Congregant-1(12.5%) 


@ Church Leader-1(12.5%) 
Bivariate Analysis 


Apart from the foregoing univariate analysis, which involved the assessment of 
one variable; two variables were compared. Bivariate analysis or cross tabulations were 
done between the following variables: 


¢ Employment Status (S14) and Hospice Confidence (SHIH2) 
(Appendix I) 


¢ Employment Status (S14) and Funeral Planning (SIIIF3) 
(Appendix J) 


e Length of Church Membership (SIS) and Faith and Dying (SIIIG2) 
(Appendix K) 


e¢ Length of Church Membership (SI5) and Structured Pastoral 
Program (SIIIS3) (Appendix L) 


Grief and Bereavement 


Question # 1 (a) Faith’s Impact on Grief 


There is an overwhelming view that faith does have a profound effect on the grief 
process. The majority of the interviewees responded in the affirmative when asked 
whether one’s reliance on faith can reduce the pain of losing a loved one. More 
specifically, seven of the eight (87%) respondents said Yes while one (13%) respondent 
said Sometimes. It should be noted that every category of respondent is represented in the 


group that believed in definitive impact of faith on the grieving process. 
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Question # 1 (b) How Faith Impacts Grief 


The majority of the respondents believed that the hope of resurrection is the key 
manifestation of faith’s positive impact on grief. Four (50%) of the eight respondents 
indicated that knowledge that they will see their loved ones again eases the burden of 
mourning. Assurance that God is in control of our destiny constitutes another way that 
faith helps grieving through their loss. About thirty eight percent or three of the 
respondents believe that God’s ultimate control of our destiny makes it easier to accept 
the pain of death. Twenty five percent or two respondents indicated that assurance from 
the Word of God is another key manifestation of faith’s positive impact on grief. One of 
the eight interviewees stated that our faith allows us to see God as the burden bearer, in 


the grieving process. 


Question # 2 (a) Ethnicity’s Impact on Nature of Grieving 

Most of the interviewees answered Yes to the question of whether ethnicity 
determines the type and duration of the grieving process. Five (63%) of the respondents 
acknowledge that a grieving person’s ethnicity does affect how they respond to death. 
Meanwhile the remaining three indicated that there are factors other than ethnicity which 


influence the length of grieving done by those who lose a loved one. 


Question # 2 (b) Example of Ethnicity’s Impact On Grieving Time 

Overall most of the respondents intimated that cultures that dominate in various 
ethnic groups see them grieving differently. Four (50%) of the respondents indicated that 
the unique cultures of these diverse ethnic groups result in distinct grieving practices. 
One interviewee stated that Blacks hold the belief that you should get over it, when it 


comes to grieving. Another lone interviewee indicated that the Irish culture sees the 
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grieving process taking on a celebratory tone. Two (25%) respondents did not respond to 


this question. 


Question # 2 (c) Example of Ethnicity’s Non-Impact on the Nature of Grieving 

The respondents to this question offered three factors other than ethnicity that 
impact the nature of the grieving process. One respondent stated that nurture not ethnicity 
influences the nature of grief. One respondent indicated that societal culture is a key 
determinant in the nature of mourning engaged in by those who lose loved ones. Another 
single interviewee stated that the mourner’s relationship with the deceased affects how 


they grieve. There were five N/A responses to this question. 
Question # 3 Ways to Grieve 


Most (63%) of the respondents stated that support groups or counseling 
constitutes key support during grief. Fifty percent of interviewees identified talking with 
friends, relatives and confidantes as another way to grieve. A similar number (50%) 
noted that memorializing the deceased person brings solace during times of loss. Prayer 
was provided as another primary method of grieving by three (38%) of the respondents. 
Two (25%) of those interviewed stated that prayer is another important tool in the process 
of mourning. One respondent each stated that journaling, meditation and creative 


expression constitute ways to grieve. 
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Hospice As An Option 


Question # 1 (a) Preference of Home Care vs. Hospice 


When questioned about their preference of accommodation for care of the 
terminally ill, most (38%) of the respondents indicated that they would use the hospice 
services. Meanwhile, two (25%) of the interviewees said they would rather take care of 
their terminally relative at home. Two (25%) of those who participated in the survey were 
undecided as to which is the better place to care for their relative. Two respondents said 


they are split on which is the better option for care. 


Question # 1 (b) Reasons for Choosing Home Care/ Hospice 

Twenty five percent of the interviewees prefer to care for their relative at home 
because better care will be administered. The same percentage (25%) identified hospice 
as their choice because they believe such facilities relieves the family’s burden and has 
more resources. Two (25%) of the interviewees did not make a choice. One respondent 
each noted that financial stability, comfort and family structure as their reasons for 
choosing hospice or home care. Bivariate analysis of this question’s findings shows that 
the persons who preferred home care identified finances, family support and the 
availability of resources as their reasons. On the other hand, those who chose hospice 
noted the burden on relatives will be relieved. Also, they specified that hospice facilities 
are more comfortable since more resources are available. For those who chose both, they 


indicated that they both have the resources to provide adequate care. 
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Funeral Pianning 


Question # 1 Advantage or Disadvantages of Advance Funeral Planning 

Most of the respondents saw advance funeral planning as being highly 
advantageous. Four(50%) of the respondents stated that planning your funeral ahead of 
time can relieve relatives who are left behind of great financial and other burdens. Three 
(38%) of them indicated family is put at ease when advance funeral planning is done. 
Twenty five percent of those who were interviewed said relatives would have less to 
worry about if funeral plans are made ahead of time. The same percentage stated that it 
would be cost effective to make funeral plans ahead of time. One respondent said that one 
would have a better chance of having their wishes granted if they make advance funeral 
arrangements. Only one interviewee identified a disadvantage of advance funeral 
planning. The creation of panic was cited as that disadvantage. Bivariate analysis shows 
that those who identified finance as a factor in choosing home care for sick relatives 
indicated that family would be put at ease if advance funeral planning is done. 

Staying Connected 
Question #1 Availability Of Church Programs For Congregants Dealing With End Of 
Life Crisis. 
Thirty eight percent of the respondents indicated that they did not have a support 


program at their church for end of life crisis. An equal percentage of interviewees said 


that such programs exist at their church. Twenty five percent gave N/A responses. 
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Question # 1 (a) Benefits of Church Outreach Program 

Respondents listed several benefits of church outreach programs for those dealing 
with end of life crisis. Thirty eight percent of respondents indicated that one benefit of 
existing church programs is visitation. Twenty five (2) percent of the interviewees stated 
that prayer support is a key benefit of church outreach programs. One interviewee each 
cited emotional support, counseling, funeral arrangement assistance, financial support 
and care as benefits of end of life crises programs run by their churches. Three 


respondents gave N/A responses. 


Question # 1 (b) Improvements of Church Outreach Program 

Most respondents failed to answer the question as to whether it was necessary to 
make their church’s outreach program better. Six of the eight interviewees responded 
N/A, when asked whether there was a need for any improvement of their current church 
program. One respondent stated that no improvement was needed while another was 
unsure. 


Question # 1 © Recommendations for Reviving or Creating Outreach Programs in 
Church. 


One respondent each indicated that visitation, support groups and comprehensive 
outreach are the reasons cited for the revival or creation of church outreach programs. 
There were five N/A responses. Bivariate analysis reveals that all of those who indicated 
that their church does not have an outreach program offered reasons for the formulation 


of such programs. 
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Open Ended In-Depth Interview 


The final tier of this field experience was the conduct of an in-depth interview 
with an experienced member of the clergy. This interview was conducted on June 27, 
2011 at 10:00 A.M. It should be noted that the interview was conducted via the telephone 
because the interviewee was in Florida. This means of communication did not in any way 
compromise the quality of data collected by the researcher (Appendix M). 

The questions on the interview schedule were administered by Reverend Shirley 
Jackson, the researcher. Pastor S. Walk was the clergy member interviewed. Prior to 
reporting the findings of this interview it is necessary to provide a basic profile of the 
interviewee. Pastor S. Walk leads the Tabernacle Baptist Church located in Florida. This 
church has about two thousand members. Pastor Walk has served the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church for thirty years. 

The interview focus was A Pastoral Perspective on Handling End of Life Crisis. 
Questions for this section had two categories. The first was general areas of questioning 
related to interviewer’s experience. The second was questions related to the interviewer’s 
pastoral care ministry. Following is a transcript of the interview conducted with Pastor S. 


Walk: 
General Areas of Questioning Related to Interviewer’s Experience 


1. How do you believe faith can ease the challenges faced by congregants dealing with 
end of life crises? 


From a biblical perspective that we are saved by faith and that we 
“walk by faith and not by sight” is the whole Christian concept and 
principal and living the Christian life deals with our faith according 
to Scripture’ without faith it is impossible to please God.” It is 
faith that will help us carry out our Christian responsibilities and 
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also help us face the challenges of life and helps us to give and aid 
those who are faced with the challenges and difficulties of life. 


2. Based on your experience, do you have to minister differently to Whites and Blacks 
in your church, who are facing end of life crises? 


I don’t see race or color involved, in terms of challenges of life. 
Not when it comes to these issues; we all experience the same 
emotional stresses and strains of life so I don’t see the challenges 
as being different in terms of ministry to people. 


3. How do you think the church should help church members, who are dealing with end 
of life crises? 

I think the church should give them hope and let them know there 

is a life after death and that we believe in the resurrection of Jesus 

Christ and that he is our hope and that there is a place beyond this 


life. The church must consistently remind them that there is a 
better place. 


Specific Areas of Questioning Related to Interviewer’s Pastoral Care Ministry 
1. Does your church have an active outreach program for congregants, who are dealing 


with an end of life crisis? 


I don’t have a particular group of people that do that. My staff does 
a great job in helping when there is a crisis. 


If the answer is NO to #1 ask the following questions; 

7. Do you think that such a program is necessary? 
I think the Bible helps to deal with life after death and I think there 
should be some type of ministry in place to deal with the gnef 


process. 


8. So can you explain why your church does not have an outreach program for those 
church members facing end of life crises? 


If the church does not have one, they should put one in place.* 


9. Since you do not have a pastoral care program, how do you care for congregants, who 
are facing end of life crises? 


My staff assists me in the coordination of services and visitation. 


10. How do you and your staff deal with the stresses and emotional drainage of 
constantly dealing with members who are making their end of life transitions? 


There should be some sense of awareness of when to take a break 
and the need or self care. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
Reflection 


This chapter represents the culmination of an investigation into the church’s 
readiness, both at the individual and corporate level to handle end of life crisis. The 
project was embarked upon because the researcher recognized that there was a lack of 
awareness among congregants regarding this issue. While functioning in both her 
ministerial and professional capacity, the researcher discovered that there was a 
disconnect between those affected by end of life crisis and their church family. Based on 
informal research and unstructured observations, it was found that this gap was the 
consequence of a lack of information about ways to deal with the end of life reality. The 
dearth of knowledge was manifested by the dying and their caregivers as well the 
congregants or spiritual support system. 

There were four key areas in which this lack of information was apparent. These 
areas were grief and bereavement, hospice, funeral planning and staying connected. It 
was evident that a lack of insight into these specific aspects of end of life crisis 
contributed to the inability of the laity to lend adequate support to those affected by this 
phenomenon. For example, a lack of understanding about the five stages of grieving 
often leads to misinformed approaches to caring for those who are directly or indirectly 


affected by end of life crisis situations. Congregants who do not understand the denial 
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stage may be insensitive in their dealings with the grieving. Through this and many more 


examples the need for the laity training module became very apparent. 
Summary 


The training module, which was piloted during the field experience, reinforced 
the original hypothesis of the researcher that training can better equip the laity to handle 
end of life crisis. Following the analysis and evaluation of responses from the pre and 
post-tests, interview questionnaires and an in-depth interview schedule, several 
summative statements could be made. The statements, which could be matched to the 


four specific areas of end of life crisis management, are as follows, 


Grief and Bereavement 


1. It can be inferred from the data collected that an understanding of 
the stages of the grieving does allow for a more informed 
responses to the end of life crisis. This position is based on the fact 
that the pre- and post-test analysis showed that participants left the 
forum knowing more about the stages of grief as well as the ways 
to express grief. 


2. The evaluation of findings showed that faith forms the core of 
congregant’s response to grief. Faith was identified by participants 
as one of the keys to support effort crafted for those dealing with 
end of life situations. Bible reading and prayer were deemed as 
practical applications of faith in any support plan devised by the 
church for those going through end of life crisis. 


Hospice as an Option 


1. A review of the field experience findings shows that the 
availability of resources to care for the terminally ill is a key 
consideration on choosing between home or hospice care. The fact 
that there was no clear favorite reinforces that the elements of 
comfort and support rate higher than location when the place of 
care is being decided. 
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2. Contrary to earlier perceptions most congregants hold a positive 
view of hospice care. The field experience findings show that they 
are not as suspicious of such facilities and are more interested in 
the support offered to the terminally ill and their caregivers. 


Funeral Planning 


It is apparent from the research data that funeral pre-planning is not seen as a 
means of easing the burden of end of life crisis. Overall, even though it is seen as cost 


effective, it is not viewed as a priority. 


Staying Connected 


1. It could be deduced from the research data that the church has a key 
role to play in helping congregants and others deal with end if life 
crisis. 

2. Structure is deemed as being critical to the creation of any effective 


program to assist those directly or indirectly affected by end of life 
crisis. 


Conclusions 


Following the evaluation of the summary of pre-test, post-test, questionnaire and 
interview findings, it was clear that there was need for modifications of existing end of 
life crisis programs or the creation of new ones. Conclusively, based upon the field 
experience conducted at the Prospect Liberty Christian Methodist Episcopal Church the 
following recommendations can be made: 

1. The local church should employ financial and human resources to 
educate, develop, and implement programs to educate congregants 


about the issues related to end of life crisis. These programs should 
be training workshops, focus groups, and panel discussions. 
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2. The ministers and church leadership should seek and recruit the 
services of experts in the field of pastoral care and end of life crisis 
management. These experts could be integrated into regular church 
service programs as featured speakers. 


3. The local church can form alliances with local hospice facilities to 
allow for smoother transitions when congregants become clients at 
these institutions. This can allow for greater networking among 
caregivers, church leaders and the terminally ill. 


4. The church administration should procure the expertise of legal 
personnel to train and educate congregants in the area of Advance 
Care Planning. Such an approach would make congregants more 
accepting of the idea of planning their funerals in advance. 


5. Local churches should collaborate with funeral services with the 
aim of securing internment service discounts for its membership. 


6. A volunteer ministry for professional grief counseling should be 
established in local churches. 


7. Church leaders with limited resources should delegate small 
groups to visit the terminally ill and grieving on a regular basis. 
This would take the burden off the minister to council members 
during busy times in the church’s calendar. 

8. Ministry leaders should develop creative expression workshops 


and other fun activities to enable the grieving to cope with their 
loss. 


Based on the research, findings, and recommendations it is hoped that the current 
approaches to managing end of life crises are improved. Like the research that would 
have preceded this one, the goal is to build on the existing body of knowledge. Such 
enhancement is indeed critical at a time when the chasm between those dealing with end 


of life crises and their faith communities is getting wider. 


APPENDIX A 


FORMAL INVITE 
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APPENDIX A 


You are cordially invited to a training workshop on 


Saturday May Dist, 201 


From: 10.00 am - 2.00 pm 


Theme: 


“TO EVERYTHING THERE 15 A SEASON: An informative lay trating workshop on handling end of LIFE crisis” 


Facilitator: Rev. Shirley dackson 


Venue: New Prospect Liberty GME Church 


CK 


EON 


Eccl. 6:2 (KJV) A time to be born, and a time to die... 


APPENDIX B 


PRESENTATION WORKSHOP 
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APPENDIX B 


>> 


Field Experience Agenda 


Venue: Prospect Liberty Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, Monticello, GA 
Date: Saturday 21, 2011 


Time: 10:00am - 2:00 pm 


To Everything There Is A Season’ 


Racilitatan: Daw Chislow Tarnbonan 


Time Activity Participants 
09:30-10:00 am Registration Congregants 
e Participant Sign In 


# Handout of Seminar Packets 


Facilitator: Rev. Shirley Jackson 


10:00-10:05 am Call to Order & Opening Prayer 
10:05-10:15 am Background to Project Facilitator: Rev. Shirley Jackson 
10:15-10:30 am Completion of Pre-Test Participants 
10:30-11:60 am Presentation# 1 
e PowerPoint : Grief and Bereavement Facilitator: Rev. Shirley Jackson 
11:00-11:10 am * Completion of Review Sheets and Prize Participants 
Drawing 
11:10 -11:40 am Presentation# 2 
e PowerPoint : Hospice as an Option Facilitator: Rev. Shirley Jackson 
11:40-11: 50 am # Completion of Review Sheets and Prize Participants 
Drawing 
11:50-12: 20 pm Lunch Participants 


a -— a—cn  _  e o = 
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Presentation# 3 


12:20-12:50 pm * PowerPoint : Funeral Planning Facilitator: Rev. Shirley Jackson 
12:50-1:00 pm # Completion of Review Sheets and Prize Participants 

Drawing 

Presentation? 4 

1:00 -1:30 pm ® PowerPoint : Staying Connected Facilitator: Rev. Shirley Jackson 
1:30 - 1:40 pm ¢ Completion of Review Sheets and Prize Participants 

Drawing 
1:40 - 1:50 pm Complete Post test Participants 
1:50-2:00 pm Closing Remarks Facilitator: Rev. Shirley Jackson 


Grand Door Prize Drawing Participants 


APPENDIX C 


WORKSHOP AGENDA 


ES 
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APPENDIX C 
Outline for Written Presentation 


Grief and Bereavement 
Introduction (10 min) 


The purpose of this section of the presentation is to inform the audience about 
grief and bereavement. For a congregation to become empowered to render compassion 
toward its bereaving parishioners, the congregation must know how and be prepared to 
deal with the bereaved behavioral reactions. The behavioral reactions of the bereaved are 
generally identified as grief. Grief, an interpersonal event, a threat to the self (a more 
detailed investigation on the definition of grief will be addressed later), is an event for 
which preparations can be made.' Therefore, a congregation is potentially capable of 
becoming empowered to render compassion toward parishioners who are experiencing 
grief. This does not at all imply that the church can erase the emotions accompanying 
grief. With grief, however, as with any other aspect of life, when we know the facts, our 
anxiety is lessened and our sense of purpose is strengthened, even before we experience 
it.’ The church can lessen the anxiety of the bereaved and provide strength for the 
bereaved by preparing them for the grief event and by helping them work through their 
grief. 

In becoming empowered to deal with the behavioral reactions of the bereaved, a 
congregation must have some knowledge of the definition of grief, the source of grief, the 


stages of grief, the recovery process of grief and ways to lessen the vulnerability to grief. 


‘David K. Switzer, The Dynamic of Grief (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1970), 60. 


"Bernadine Kreis and Alice Pattie, Up From Grief (New York, NY: Seabury Press, 1969) 3. 
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The intent of the following section is simply to identify with these areas. It does not 


attempt to provide a comprehensive discussion on the topic of grief. 


Body (30 min) 


Definitions 
1. Bereavement —the root of the term means “shorn off” or “torn up.” It is the period 


after a loss during which grief is experienced and mourning occurs. Bereavement 
is usually associated with a sense of being disrupted or deprived of something or 
someone. 

2. Grief —an internal reaction to loss that affects every aspect of life. Reactions to 
grief may be physical, behavioral, emotional, spiritual or social. The experience 
of grief may extend for months or years. 

3. Mourning — the outward sign of the inward grief experience. For example, 
lowering a flag, wearing a black armband, participating in a funeral or memorial 
service and the Jewish tradition or sitting Shiva are all mourning rituals? (p. 90) 


A simple definition of grief may not be enough to give people a good feel for what it 
is like to experience grief, especially persons who have never lost a significant other. 
Therefore, to formulate a mental picture of what it is like to grieve, different authors’ 
descriptions of grief will be reviewed, beginning with June Cerza Kolf. Kolf, in her 
description of grief writes: 


“In the process of holding tightly to our grief we may become forgetful and 
unable to make decisions. If we were previously quite organized we may suddenly 
become completely disorganized. We can get lost driving home from the store on 
the corner where we have shopped for years. We might forget the ends of 
sentences or be unable to remember words or names. We do not care how we 
look, how we feel, or what we do. We feel sad, isolated, and alone. 


We find ourselves crying over everything. Our eyes fill with tears when we least 
expect them and make trails down our cheeks. We become afraid to go places or 
see people for fear these unpredictable tears will begin to flow again. We also cry 
in a manner like none we have ever experienced before....” 


“In general, the whole world seems to be turned upside down. A soft-spoken 
person might suddenly find himself shouting at his children. Or an extrovert may 
become fearful of attending a meeting.... We are agitated but too tired to move; 


Brooks, James L. M.Div. The Unbroken Circle: A Toolkit for Congregations Around Illness, End 
of Life and Grief (Durham, NC: Duke Institute on Care At the End of Life. 2009). 
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we are lonely but don’t want to be with others; we feel unloved, unloving, and 
unlovable, yet we need love desperately. We feel as if we have been abandoned 
with raw nerve endings. 


“Physical symptoms may hit without warning-hot flashes, cold sweats, insomnia, 
loss of appetite,, tightness in the chest, rapid breathing... a 


Bernadine Kreis and Alice Pattie in their book, Up From Grief, had the following 


things to say about experiencing grief? 


ies) 


“Imagine yourself suddenly alone in an alien world. Your body is weary, your 
emotions raw. Your heartache is a real physical ache and you are sure your life is 
destroyed. You do not know how to think, how to stop feeling, how to start 
feeling, where to go, where not to go, what to do, what not to do. Your emotions 
are a mixture of childish anger ‘this shouldn’t happen to me’ and a mature 
awareness that the one you love is gone. And yet paradoxically, for a while you do 
not believe he is really dead. You feel trapped, betrayed and frightened. You feel 
guilt, anger, self pity, and you long to share all these contradictory feelings with 
someone who understands, but you are afraid. All the conflicting emotions sink 
deep inside you. You wonder if you are going insane because you do not know if 
anyone ever felt as you feel. Then you, like your friends, play the game called 
“count your blessings.” It is a hide-and-seek game. You hide your real feelings 
and seek approval from your friends by your strength in accepting grief with good 
grace.” 


To inform the audience about the connection between faith/God’s will and the 
reality of death. 

To inform the audience about the four stages of grief. (complicated grief- 
determining when healthy grief has changed into depression) 

To inform the audience about ways of expressing grief. ( journaling, visiting grief 
sites, memorial services, talking to someone in faith communities) 

To inform audience about the importance of allowing yourself to grieve. 


Conclusion (8 min) 


Q & A session on key topics covered in presentation 


Staying Connected 


® To inform audience about ways the church can provide care to those 
affected by end of life crises. 


“*Kolf, 14-15. 


“Bernard Kreis and Alice Pattie, 2. 
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@ To inform audience about the appropriate ways of providing support to 
those affected by end of life crises.(boundaries, listening skills, do’s and 


don’ts) 
e To inform audience about how to create a consistent and structured 
approach to providing support to those affected by end of life crises. 


¢ To inform audience about the physiological changes that occur during the 


dying process 


Introduction (10 min) 


Body (30-min) 


e To inform audience of how God’s presence is reflected through church 


members who are physically present by the side of those affected by end 


of life crises. 


Conclusion (8 min) 
Q & A session on key topics covered in presentation 


Hospice As An Option 


e To inform audience about the purpose of hospice; 

e To inform audience about the structure of hospice; 

¢ To inform audience about legal documents used in carrying out final 
wishes. 


Introduction (10 min) 

Body (30 min) 

Conclusion (8 min) 

Q & A session on key topics covered in presentation 


Funeral Planning 


¢ To inform the audience on the importance of preplanning; 
*® To inform audience on options available for funeral planning; 
¢ To inform audience on options for internment. 


Introduction (30 min) 


Body (30 min) 
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APPENDIX D 


INTERVIEW SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Date of Interview: // 
Position/ Title of Interviewer 
(i) Relative of Current/Past Hospice Client 


(ii) Relative of Terminally Ill Patient 
(i11)Church Leader 
( iv)Congregant 


A. Grief and Bereavement 


1. (a) Does leaning on your faith or belief in God ease your grief when you lose your 
loved one? 


(b) Explain, with an example, how faith can or cannot ease your grief. 


2. (a) Do you believe your ethnic background can influence how much you grieve? 


(b) If you answered YES to (a) explain why, with an example. 


(c) If you answered NO to (b) explain why not, with an example. 


3. Describe three ways in which a bereaved person can ease the pain of their loss? 
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B. Hospice as an Option 


1. (a) Would you prefer to care for a terminally ill relative yourself or use hospice 
services? (b) Explain with an example, your choice at (a). 


C. Funeral Planning 


1. What are the advantages and/or disadvantages of pre-planning yours or a relative’s 
funeral? 


D. Staying Connected 
1. Does your church have an active outreach program for dying congregants? 


(a) If you answered YES to # | please explain what are the benefits of your 
church’s current outreach program for dying congregants? 


(b) If you answered YES to #1 please explain how would you improve your 
church’s current outreach program for the dying? 


(c) If you answered NO to #1 briefly describe how you would connect dying 
congregants to the rest of the congregation at your church. 


Question 1(b) 
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Table Wi: Bivariate Analysis of Respondent Home Care vs. Hospice Preferences 


Burden& More 
| Resources 


Reasons Preference#1: Preference#2: Preference#3: | Preference#4: 
| Home Hospice Both | Undecided 
| Finances 1 (13%) 
L. | _ 
Comfort 1(13%) 
Family Structure | “1 1(13%) 
Better Care at : 74(13%) 1(13%) 
Home | “ 
Hospice: Less 1(13%) 1(13%) 


Question 3 


Figure 1: Respondents’ Benefits of Church Outreach Program 


O Visitation 


@ Prayer 


O Emotional Support 
O Counseling 
@ Funeral Services 


0 Financial Support 


@ Care 
O N/A 
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IN-DEPTH INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


1Z2 
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APPENDIX E 


Interview Schedule : Open Ended In-Depth Interview 


Interviewer: Rev. Shirley Jackson 
Interviewee: Pastor S. Walk 

Date: June 27, 2011 

Time: 10:00 a.m. 

Interviewee Profile 

Name of Church: Tabernacle Baptist Church 
Membership Size: 2000 

Position in Church: Pastor 

Served Church: 30 years 


Interview Focus: A Pastoral Perspective on Handling End of Life Crisis 
General Areas of Questioning (Related to Interviewer’s Experience) 


1. How do you believe faith can ease the challenges faced by congregants dealing with 

end of life crises? 
From a biblical perspective that we are saved by faith and that we “walk by faith 
and not by sight” is the whole Christian concept and principal and living the 
Christian life deals with our faith according to Scripture “without faith it is 
impossible to please God.” It is faith that will help us carry out our Christian 
responsibilities and also help us face the challenges of life and helps us to give 
and aid those who are faced with the challenges and difficulties of life. 


2. Based on your experience, do you have to minister differently to Whites and Blacks in 
your church, who are facing end of life crises? 
I don’t see race or color involved, in terms of challenges of life. Not when it 
comes to these issues; we all experience the same emotional stresses and strains 
of life so I don’t see the challenges as being deferent in terms of ministry to 
people. 


3. How do you think the church should help church members, who are dealing with end 
of life crises? 
I think the church should give them hope and let them know there is a life after 
death and that we believe in the resurrection of Jesus Christ and that he is our 
hope and that there is a place beyond this life. The church must consistently 
remind them that there is a better place. 


Specific Areas of Questioning (Related to Interviewer’s Pastoral Care Ministry) 


1. Does your church have an active outreach program for congregants, who are 
dealing with end of life crisis? 
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1 don’t have a particular group of people that do that. My staff does a great jobin 
helping when there is a crisis. 


If the answer is YES to question 1, ask the following questions; 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


How long has this program been in effect? 


May you explain how the program reaches out to church members, who are facing 
end of life crises? 


(i) Does the church usually initiate contact with the congregants or do they reach 
out to you for help? 
(ii) Why, or why not? 


(i) In your opinion, do you think that your program has succeeded in meeting the 
needs of congregants, who are dealing with end of life crises and/or grief? 
(ii) How do you measure the level of success achieved by your program? 


(i) Is there any aspect of your program that you would improve, if given the 
opportunity to? 
(ii) Why, or why not? 


If the answer is NO to #1 ask the following questions; 


6) 


1?) 


8) 


9) 


Do you think that such a program is necessary? 


I think the Bible helps to deal with life after death and I think there should be 
some type of ministry in place to deal with the grief process. 


So can you explain why your church does not have an outreach program for those 
church members facing end of life crises? 


If the church does not have one, they should put one in place. 


Since you do not have a pastoral care program, how do you care for congregants, 
who are facing end of life crises? 


My staff assists me in the coordination of services and visitation. 


How do you and your staff deal with the stresses and emotional drainage of 
constantly dealing with members who are making their transitions? 


There should be some since of awareness of when to take a break and the need or 
self-care. 


CODING FRAME 


£25 


Interview Schedule: Open Ended In-Depth Interview 


Question | Variables 


Code and Responses 


A. 
1(a) 


1(b) 


2(a) 


2(b) 


2© 


| Faith’s Impact on Grief 


How Faith Impacts Grief 


Ethnicity’s Impact on Length 
of Grieving 


Example of Ethnicity’s Impact 
On Grieving Time 


Example of Ethnicity’s Non4tmpact 
On Grieving Time 


| Ways to Grieve 


1-Sometimes 2-Yes 


4- God not individual carries 
burden 

2- God is in control 

3- Hope of resurrection 

4- His Word gives assurance 

5- N/A 


| 4-No 2-Yes 3-N/A 


1-Blacks belief you should ‘get over 
it’ 

2-lrish/Scots celebratory attitude 
3-Distinct Cultures grieve differently 
4-N/A 


1-Nurture not Ethnicity 
2- Societal Culture not Ethnicity 
3-Relationship with deceased 


1-Talk 


| 2-Support Group/Counseling 


3-Memorializing 
4-Prayer 

5-Do new things 
6-Creative Expression 
7-Journalling 
8-Meditation 


| 9-N/A 
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B. 
1(a) 


1(b) 


1(a) 


1(b) 


1© 


Preference of Home Care vs. Hospice 


Reasons for Choosing Home Care/ 
Hospice 


| Advantages or Disadvantages of Advance 


Funeral Planning 


Availability of Church Programs for 


congregants dealing with end of life crisis 


Benefits of Church Outreach Program 


Improvements 
Of Church Program 


Recommendations for 
Reviving or Creating 
Outreach Programs in Church 


1-At home 
2-Hospice Services 
3-Both 
4-Undecided 

5-N/A 


1-Financial 

2-Comfort 

3-Family Structure 

4-Home care better 

| 5-Hospice relieves burden and has 
more resources 


Advantages: 

1-Burden relieved from mourners 
2-Cost Effective 

3-Puts family at ease 

4- Less to worry about 

5-Better chance of wishes granted 
6-N/A 

Disadvantages: 

7- Panic created 


4-N/A, 2-No 3-Yes 


1-Visitation 

2-Prayer 
3-Emotional Support 
4-Counseling 
5-Funeral Services 
6-Financial Support 
7-Care 

8-N/A 


1-N/A 
2-No improvement needed 
3-Unsure 


_1-N/A 

| 2-Visitation 

| 3-Support Group 
4.Comprehensive Outreach 

| 


Master Sheet-Open Ended Interview Survey 


ay 


Questionn p.1( | D.1 
aire D.1(a) | b) © 
4 NIA NWA | NIA | 
2 | 2) NA 2 
3 NIA N/A 3 
14.2.3; 
4 | 4. 2 |N/A | 
5 N/A | N/A 4 
6 1 NWA | N/A 
Fé 4 3 |N/A 
| 8 N/A __| N/A LNA 
| | | : 
“N/A -Not | | | | 


Applicable | 
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APPENDIX F 


Pre-test and Post-Test 


Section 1: Bio Data/Demographic 


Instructions: Check the appropriate box. 


fi. 


2: 


Gender: OFoOoM 


Age : 

0 Below 18 
o 18-35 

Oo 36-45 
46-55 

o 56-65 

o Above 66 


. Employment Status: 


oEmployed 
oUnemployed 
Looking for Employment 


Income 

oUnder 20,000 
020,000-30,000 
030,000-40,000 
1040,000-50,000 
oAbove 50,000 


Length of current church membership 
oUnder 5 years 

o5-10 

o11-15 

4516-20 

021-25 

cAbove 25 


Family Structure oNuclear GExtended 
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Section 2. Prior Training 


Section 3 Specific Goals (table format) 
Grief and Bereavement 
1. To what extent can you define grief? 


(a) GNot at all (b) cAverage (c) 0 Good (d) oVery Good (e) oExcellent 
2. To what extent do you believe faith in God ease the pain of death? 


(a) G Never (b) o A smail extent (c) o A reasonable extent (d) OA great extent 
(a) co Always 


3. How many stages of grief are you familiar with? 


(a) co None (b) a1 (c) a2 (d) 03 (e) CAll 
1. How many ways of expressing grief are you familiar with? 
(a) Go None (b) o1-2 (c) 03-4 (d)o5 (e)o More than 5 
2. Do you agree that persons should be allowed to grieve for as long as they want to? 


(a)a Do not agree (b) co Agree somewhat (c) oNeutral (d) oAgree 


(e)c Strongly Agree 


APPENDIX G 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


ey 


Demographics 


APPENDIX G 
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The ensuing results provide a detailed look at the profile of the population 


targeted in the field experience. This snapshot view encompasses the biographical data of 


the participants who attended the End of Life Crisis training workshop. 


Gender 


12(86%)Females 
2(14%) Males 


TABLE I: BIO DATA /DEMOGRAPHIC 


NA 


Age Employment | Income | Length of 
Church 
- | | Membership | 
3(22%) 6(43%) Employed 11(80%) | 3(22%) 
Below 18 | 6(43%)Unemployed | Under Under 5 
2(14%)18- | 2(14%)Looking for | 20,000 years 
35 | Employment | O(0%) 2(14%)5-10 
3(22%) 20,000- | 4(28%0 11- 
36- 45 30,000 15 
1(6%) 46- | 0(0%) 0(0%) 16-20 
55 | 30,000- | 0(0%) 21-25 
3(22%) 40,000 | 3(22%) 
56-65 | 0(0%) Above 25 
| 2(14%)  40,000- | 2(14%) NA 
Above 66 50,000 
1(6%) 
Above | 
50,000 
2(14%) 


| Family Structure 


5(36%) Nuclear | 
2(14%) Extended 
7(50%) NA 
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CODING FRAMES/MASTER SHEET: POST-TEST RESPONSES 
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APPENDIX H 
Coding Frame: Pre/post Test 
| 
I 1. Gender |4.F 2.M 
2. | Age | 4. Below 18 
| 2. 18-35 
| 3. 36-45 
4.5 46-55 
5, 56-65 
| 6. Above 66 
3. | Employment Status 1. Employed 


4. Income 


5. | Length of current church membership 


6. | Family Structure 


7. | Prior training in end of life support 


8. | Assessment of grief definition knowledge 


9. | Belief in faith and grief connection 
_ Familiarity with grief stages 
Familiarity with grief expression 


10. | Opinion on whether people should determine the 
length of their grieving time 


11. | Knowledge of hospice purpose 


12. | Assessment of Hospice confidence 


2.Unemployed 
3.Looking for Employment 


4. Under 20,000 
2.20, 000-30,000 
3. 30,000-40,000 
4,40,000-50,000 
5.Above 50,000 


1.Under 5 years 
2.5-10 
3.41-15 


| 416-20 


§.21-25 
6.Above 25 


4.Nuclear 
2.Extended 


. Yes 
. No 


NS 


. Not at all 

. Average 

. Good 

. Very Good 
. Excellent 


AhON = 


1. Never 
2. Asmall extent 


| 3. Areasonable extent 


4.A great extent 
5. Always 


41. None 2. 1-2 3.3-4 4.5 5.Morethans 


1. Do not agree 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Analysis of Hospice process 
Views on Hospice and Dying 


Knowledge of Advance Care Planning 


Obstacles to Personal Funeral Planning 


Evaluation of Internment awareness 


Assessment of Pre-planning significance 


Opinions on church involvement in end of life 


crisis in end of life connections 


Significance of bible reading and prayer during end 
of life crisis. 


Importance of structured church program during 
end of life crisis 


Familiarity with do’s and don'ts when visiting the 
dying 


Knowledge of dying person’s physical changes 


| 2. Agree somewhat 


3.Neutral 
4,Agree 
§. Strongly Agree 


1. Everything 

2. Almost everything 
3. Enough 

4.Very little 

5, Nothing at all 


1. Always likely 2. Very likely 3. Somewhat 
likely 4. Not likely at all 


1. Very knowledgeable 2. Fairly 
knowledgeable 

3. Barely Knowledgeable 4. Not 
knowledgeable at all 


| 1. Totally Agree 2. Strongly Agree 3. Neutral 


4. Somewhat agree 
5. Do not agree at ail 


1. Very knowledgeable 2. Fairly 


| knowledgeable 


3. Barely Knowledgeable 4. Not 
knowledgeable at all 


1. Fear of death 2. Now knowing what to do 
3. Not seeing it as a priority 
4. All of the above 5. a, b 6. a,c 7. b,c 


_ 8.Other. Please Specify 


1. Very important 2. Fairly important 3. 
Maybe important 
4. Not important at all 


1. Very knowledgeable 2. Fairly 
knowledgeable 

3. Barely knowledgeable 4. Not 
knowledgeable at all 


1. Very knowledgeable 2. Fairly 
knowledgeable 

3. Barely knowledgeable 4. Not 
knowledgeable ait all 
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st | si | st | Sl st su | sim | SIN si | sit | Sm 
Test_| (1) | (2) |G) si4_| (5) | (6) (1) sj1_| (G2 (G)3_| (G)4 (G)s_ | H2 
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5 
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Question 2: 


TABLE It; Pre and 
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Post Tests Comparison of Obstacles to Funeral Planning 


| a. | b. (os All of the ab|ac ob | Other | NA 
Fear of | Not Not Seeing | Above 
Death Knowing itas a | | | | 
What to _| Priority | | 
| do 

Pre- 2(14%) | 1(7 %) 47) | 5(36%) 0% | 0% | 0% 1(7%) | 4(29%) | 
Test 
Post- | 1(7%) | 1(7%) | 1(7%) | 6(43%) 0% | 0% | 1(7%) | 0% | 4(29%) 
Test | 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND CONFIDENCE IN HOSPICE CARE 
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TABLE IV: Cross tabulation of Employment Status (S¥3) and Confidence in 


APPENDIX I 
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Hospice Care (SHTH2) 
Employment Always Likely Very Likely | Sometimes Likely | Not Likely At All 
Status 
Employed 4(28%) 1(7%) 
"Unemployed | 321%) 7 17%) 4(7%) 
Looking for 1 2(14%) | 1(7%) 
| Employment | 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND ADVANCE FUNERAL PLANNING 
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APPENDIX J 


TABLE V: Cross tabulation of Employment Status (SI3) and Advance Funeral 


Planning (SIIIF3) 
| Employment | Very Important | Fairly Important | Maybe Important | NotImportanta | 
Status | | At All 
Employed | 5(35%) | | 
Unemployed [ 4(28%) 2(14%)} | 
~ Looking for — | / 2(14%) | 4(7%) | 
Employment | 
= ——— 
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LENGTH OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND FAITH AND DYING 
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TABLE VI; Cross tabulation of Length of Church Membership (SI5) and Faith and 


Dying (SHIG2) 
Length Never A Small A Reasonable A Great [Always 
Of Church Extent Extent Extent 

_Membership - 
Under 5 yrs | 4(7%) 2(14%) 
5-10 yrs 2(7%) 2(14%) 
11-15yrs a 2(14%) 2(14%) 4(7%) 

| 16-20yrs | 

' 20-25yrs 
Above 25 yrs | 2(14%) 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND STRUCTURED PASTORAL PROGRAM 
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APPENDIX L 
TABLE VII: Cross tabulation of Length of Church Membership (SIS) and 


Structured Pastoral Program (SHIS3) 


Length of Church | Extremely — | Fairly Important | Maybe Important | Not Important at — 
Membership important mle ; All a 
Under 5 yrs 3(22%) | 
= af | | = 
§-10yrs 1(7%) 1(7%) 
| 11-15yrs | 4(28%) | : | 
16-20yrs a 
21-25yrs . 
Above 25yrs 3(22%) 


| 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE: OPEN ENDED IN-DEPTH INTERVIEW 
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APPENDIX M 


Interview Schedule: Open Ended In-Depth Interview 


Interviewer: Shirley Jackson 
Interviewee: Pastor/Reverend......... 
Date: 

Time: 


Interviewee Profile 
Name of Church: 
Membership Size: 
Position in Church: 


Served Church: From: ......... To: sate 
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Interview Focus: A Pastoral Perspective on Handling End of Life Crisis 


General Areas of Questioning (Related to Interviewer’s Experience) 


1. How do you believe faith can ease the challenges faced by congregants dealing with 


end of life crises? 


2. Based on your experience, do you have to minister differently to Whites and Blacks in 


your church, who are facing end of life crises? 


3. How do you think the church should help church members, who are dealing with end 


of life crises? 


Specific Areas of Questioning (Related to Interviewer’s Pastoral Care Ministry 


1. Does your church have an active outreach program for congregants, who are 


dealing with an end of life crisis? 
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If the answer is YES to #1 ask the following questions; 


i. 


ill. 


a) How long has this program been in effect? 


b) May you explain how the program reaches out to church members, who are facing 


end of life crises? 


c) (i) Does the church usually initiate contact with the congregants or do they reach 


out to you for help? 
(ii) Why, or why not? 
(i) In your opinion, do you think that your program has succeeded in meeting the 


needs of congregants, who are dealing with end of life crises and/or grief? 


(ii) How do you measure the level of success achieved by your program? 


(i) Is there any aspect of your program that you would improve, if given the 
opportunity to? 


(11) Why, or why not? 


If the answer is NO to #1, ask the following questions; 


i. Do you think that such a program ts necessary? 


i. 


ill. 


iv. 


If so, can you explain why your church does not have an outreach program for those 
church members facing end of life crises? 

Since you do not have a pastoral care program, how do you care for congregants, 
who are facing end of life crises? 

How do you and your staff deal with the stresses and emotional drainage of 
constantly dealing with members who are making their end of life transitions? 


The preceding findings reveal trends that are either consistent with or deviate from 


the specific goals and objectives of this research project. There are many inferences and 


15] 


conclusions which could be drawn from this data are many. These will be focused on in 


the ensuing paragraph. 
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APPENDIX N 


Figure 2: Reasons for Choosing Home Care/Hospice 


yf 


ee | 42% 


22% | 


Finances 


= Comfort 


| Family Structure 


O Home Care 
Better 
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APPENDIX O 
HANDOUTS 
GRIEF AND BEREAVEMENT 
* BY 
e Shirley Jackson 
© What is Grief? 


An internal reaction to loss that affects every aspect of life; Reactions to grief may 
be physical, behavioral, emotional, spiritual or social. The experience of grief 
may extend for months or years. Grief pattern involves crying, guilt, hostility, 
restlessness, and lethargy 


What is Bereavement? 


The root of the term means “shorn off” or “torn up.” It is the period after a loss 
during which grief is experienced and mourning occurs. Bereavement is usually 
associated with a sense of being disrupted or deprived of something or someone. 


What is Mourning? 


The outward sign of the inward grief experience. For example, lowering a flag, 
wearing a black armband, participating in a funeral or memorial service and the 
Jewish tradition of sitting shiva are all mourning rituals.[1] 


[1] James L. Brooks, M.Div. The Unbroken Circle; A toolkit for Congregations 
Around Illness, End of Life and Grief. Durham: Duke Institute on Care at the End 
of Life. 


Five Stages of Grief 

Shock, Denial, and Isolation 
Anger 

Bargaining 

Depression, Sadness 


Acceptance[1] 
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[1] Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, M.D. On Death and Dying. New York: Scribner, 1969, p. 51- 


123: 


Grief Reactions 
Suppressed emotions 
Indecisions 
Self-destructive behavior 
Insensitivity 
Hyperactivity 

Avoidance 

Antisocial Behavior 


Stage #1: 
Shock, Denial, Isolation 


In this stage the grieving person refuses or is unable to believe what happened. 


Typical utterances: “This can’t be happening! This isn’t real.” 
This period is healthy once it is short. 

Stage #2: Anger 

Grieving person is angry with God, the dead and other people 
This stage is healthy because God created this emotion. 
Unhealthy if prolonged since it changes to bitterness 
Dealing with Anger 

Prayer 

Letter writing 

Talking with support group 

Confiding in friends, relatives 


Counseling 
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© Stage #3: Depression 

© Develops when outward directed anger turns inward toward self 

e Characterized by feelings of guilt 

¢ The result of prolonged grieving 

* Manifestations: Crying, hopelessness, diminished motivation, sleeplessness 
e Extreme depression could lead to clinical depression, which is life threatening 
® Dealing with Depression 

® Forgiveness of self and others 

® Seek out professional counseling 

* Stage #4:Bargaining and Sadness 


e Bargaining occurs as death approaches. Example: “God what do I have to do to 
get rid of this awful grief?” 


* Sadness occurs when bargaining ends 
Example: Crying, Reminiscing old times 

e Stage #5: Acceptance 

@ The end of the grief process 

e Painful emotions grow less intense and shorter 

¢ Feelings of forgiveness and resolution experienced 

* Handling Grief 

e Emancipation from deceased 

e Adjustment to life without deceased 

® Formation of new relationships 

® Needs of the Grieving or Bereaved 

e Safe places 


e Safe people 


Safe situations 

Ministering to the Grieving 
Begin where they are 

Clarify feelings 

Empathize 

Be sensitive and don’t say much 
Refrain from faulty assurances 
Memorializing 

Scholarships 

Honoring deceased favorite traditions 
Creating memory books 

Write poetry in honor of deceased 
Creating a memory box 


Light candle in deceased memory 


Celebrating deceased life at family gatherings 
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Common Clichés 
e Exhort people to be strong: 
“the person who died wouldn't want you to cry” 
e Want people to hurry up their grief: 
“Life goes on” 
e Increase guilt about how people grieve: 
“You aren’t counting your blessings” 
« Suggest religion should comfort: 
“God never gives you more than you can handle” 
e Discount and minimize: 
“I know just how you feel” 


Web sites 

Grief Net: www.griefnet.org 

Growth House Search: 
www.growthhouse.org/search.htm 

Grief recovery: www.griefrecovery.com 
Children: www.childrensgrief.net 

Hospice Net: www.hospicenet.org/index.html 
Kid Said: http://kidsaid.com/ 

Widow Net: www. fortnet.org/WidowNet/index.html 
Parents of Murdered Children: www.pomc.com 
Survivors of suicide 


Staying Connected 
Providing Support to Those Affected By End of Life Crises 


“To everything there is a season, A time for every purpose under heaven; A time to be 
born, and a time to die.” 


Eeel. 3:1 

“Tt is appointed unto men to die once, but after this the judgment.” 
Hebrew 9:27 

“For dust you are, and to dust you shall return.” 

Genesis 3:19b 


As Christians we know that death is inevitable, but we find comfort in knowing 
that Jesus walks with us through the “valley of the shadow of death (Ps. 23:4).” 
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Paul says in 1Thes. 4:13 and 4:18: 


13 But I do not want you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning those who have fallen 
asleep, least you sorrow as others who have no hope. 


A time and a Season 
18 Therefore comfort one another with these words. 


Iliness, end of life and grief are important seasons of life that affect everyone at some 
point. These seasons may extend for months or years, sometimes decades, affecting every 


aspects of those involved. 


While Offering Spiritual 
Support 


Be mindful of the setting 


Ask permission to have the conversation 


Be present 


Ask open, supportive questions 


While Offering Spiritual 
Support 


Be open to emotions that may come up 


Avoid clichés 


Offer compassionate support. 


Use spiritual recourses as appropriate. 


While Offering Spiritual 
Support 


remember that you are not in this alone. 


And a reminder that bears repeating: 
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Brooks, James L. M.Div., The Unbroken Circle; A toolkit for Congregations Around 
Illness, End of Life and Grief. Durham, NC: Duke Institute On Care At The End Of Life, 
2009, 44. 


Conversation Essentials For Visiting The Sick 
Note: 


Brooks, James L. M.Div., The Unbroken Circle; A toolkit for Congregations Around 
Illness, End of Life and Grief. Durham, NC: Duke Institute On Care At The End Of Life, 
2009, 48. 


Open-Ended Questions 


Use questions that elicit an in-depth response, ones that cannot be answered with “yes” or 
“no.” Use “how” and “what” instead of “do, “did” and “were.” 


Examples: 
“- Are you feeling upset right now? (closed) 
How do you feel right now? (open) 
“+ Do you like to Read? (closed) 
What are some activities that you enjoy doing? (Open) 
Opened ended questions are good conversation starters: 
“ What was it like growing up in the 1930’s (or other date)? 
“¢ How is your family doing? 
“+ What do you think about? 
Open-Ended Questions 
Open —ended questions helps the person to expand 


+, 


“¢ “Tell me more...” 
¢ “Tell me about it...” 
“You seem upset...” 


Ask Questions to better understand 


“+ “Ts not sure I really know what you mean when you say... 
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“* “Let’s go over that one more time.” 
Redirect the conversation 


aa 


¢* “Thank you for your concern, but I’d really like to hear about... 


>, 


“* “You mentioned before that...” 

“+ “Let’s go back to...” 

Review past and present efforts at problem solving 
“+ “have you talked with anyone about this?” 
¢* What do you usually do when...? 

Open-Ended Questions 
¢* “What have you done about this so far?” 


“ “What choices do you feel you might have?” 


Brooks, James L. M.Div., The Unbroken Circle; A toolkit for Congregations Around 
Illness, End of Life and Grief. Durham, NC: Duke Institute On Care At The End Of Life, 
2009, 48. 


Having A Caring Presence With The Dying 
WHEN PREPARING FOR A VISIT: 
* Pray for the patient, family and self. 
« Have no agenda other than being compassionate. 
* Take several deep breaths. 
= Relax, even though it is normal to feel anxious or afraid. 
DURING THE VISIT 
* Plan your visit around the person or facility’s visiting times. 
= Do not wear perfumes or aftershave; people may be sensitive to it. 
* Include the patient in your conversation with others. 
* Give the patient the opportunity to talk 


= Remember the person will have limited energy; respect their time. 
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* Touch may communicate more than words. Make sure, however, that touch is 
welcomed. 


Having A Caring Presence With The Dying 

WHEN ADDRESSING SPIRITUAL CONCERNS; 
() Be respectful of beliefs different from your own. 
() Ask nonthreatening, spirituality-focused questions. 
() Offer to pray with the patient if appropriate. 


Brooks, James L. M.Div., The Unbroken Circle; A toolkit for Congregations Around 
Illness, End of Life and Grief. Durham, NC: Duke Institute On Care At The End Of Life, 
2009, 77. 


Conversation That Really Matter 
Five key Statements That Are Important at End the End of Life 


1. Please forgive me 
2. I forgive you 

3. Thank you 

4. Jlove you 

5. Goodbye 


Brooks, James L. M.Div., The Unbroken Circle; A toolkit for Congregations Around 
Illness, End of Life and Grief. Durham, NC: Duke Institute On Care At The End Of Life, 
2009.77. 


CHURCHES AS CARING COMMUNITIES 
Helping those who are dying remain connected to their church family 


STAYING CONNECTED 
“* Develop and maintain an effective visitation programs. 


¢* Organize Bible study and other groups that van offer support in times of crises. 
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STAYING CONNECTED 


“+ Sponsor grief therapy sessions 


“+ Maintain an effective educational program 


STAYING CONNECTED 
“* Encourage the development of telephone networks 


In the past, particularly in rural communities, people regularly called friends and 
neighbors to see how they were and to visit with them. In urban as well as rural areas 
there continues to be a need for such contact, especially for people living alone. One way 
of encouraging it is to organize telephone networks in which each participant makes a 
commitment to call people on a regular basis. 


Daniel E. Lee. Death and Dying: Ethical Choices in a Caring Community. USA: Division 
for Mission in North America, Lutheran Church in America. 


1983, 60-61. 
“+ Include the use of greetings cards 


Sending greeting cards once or twice a month from various auxiliaries 
personalized with notes from each member can be a source of consecutiveness for the 
member who is dying and the family as well. 


“* Keep team informed 


While keeping the team informed is most important (including the pastor), respect 
for the persons privacy is also important; discretion should be used. 
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